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THANKS! 


During 1942 the KANSAS CITY, OMAHA and DENVER MARKETS 
handled approximately 4,000,000 CATTLE, 500,000 CALVES, 3,500,000 
HOGS, 6,750,000 SHEEP, and 56,000 HORSES and MULES. We deeply 
appreciate these shipments. 


x * 


With labor shortages in all departments and with no advance 
notice on a large portion of our receipts, we are proud of the fact 
that we have been able to handle successfully these 142 million ani- 
mals. We hope, Mr. Livestock Producer, that you will realize the 
advantages of shipping to the Central Markets. Our modern facil- 
ities, built to handle any quantity of livestock, are at your disposal 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. And remember also that the Cen- 
tral Markets offer you a faster turnover at less marketing expense 


than is possible on any other commodity you might sell. 
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We Wish All of Our Patrons a Very 
— Holiday Season 
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FRANKLIN Products Stand Out his 
cs 3 
Essential Equipment | 


inthe War Against Livestock Losses! 


EPENDABLE protection against disease is more important now 
than ever before. Deadly infections would soon disrupt the 


source of 


America’s chief fighting food if vaccines and other prod- 
ucts for 


lisease and parasite control were not available. 
To keep pace with the ever-growing demand, FRANKLIN’S have 
continued to enlarge their laboratory capacity. 


There is no economy in getting along with less than the best. Insist 


on the genuine FRANKLIN brand—look for the star-signature 
trade mark. 


e sure to have the complete Franklin catalog handy. 
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Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook 
for 1942 says: 


“Abandoning the battle against 
animal diseases would spell the 
doom of livestock production as it 
is practiced in the United States. 
An 80% to 90% mortality is not 
unusual in a serious outbreak of 
some of these diseases, and even the 
mild ones mean a crippling of pro- 
duction for a longer or shorter time 
—not to mention the danger to 
human-health . . . we can still chalk 
up a loss of hundreds of millions 
of dollars every year to these 
enemies.” 
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You Get Powerful Potency 
in every dose of FRANKLIN 
Concentrated Culture 
Blackleg Bacterin. 

The condensing of the major im- 
munizing elements of more than 
10 cc whole culture into a 1 cc 
dose means practical life immunity 
with ONE shot. 10 cents a dose— 
less in quantities. 
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VACCINES & SUPPLIES 
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LETTERS 


BAD SEASON 


We have had a bad season. Rain and 
snow put us behind with our work. But 
the snow has gone and cattle are on the 
range. There is a lot of work to be done 
but help is short. But since I have two 
brothers in the army I will work harder 
and produce more beef for the boys jn 
the army. There are lots of fellows sel]. 
ing out.—LEONARD OsTRUM, McHenry 
County, N. D. 






























































CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


Conditions in our section are «quite 
favorable to cattlemen. Our ranges are 
good and cattle look fine. However, a 
hard winter would cause quite a loss, as 
hay is not too plentiful and is selling 
quite high—around $15 per ton, baled, 
Help is scarce but we are running our 
business so as to get along with the 
least possible help, doing everything we 
can toward winning the war. We all 
realize we are in it now, so we must win 
or our life efforts are lost.—HENry J. 
HILDEBRAND, Converse County, Wo. 





PLANNING IMPOSSIBLE 


Some stockmen are being drafted into 
the army, and it is hard to make plans 
for next year when one has only a defer- 
ment for a few months. I am in Class 2 
until February and after that no one 
knows what may come. It is hard to tell 
what to do with cattle this winter, as it 
| would be impossible to hire help if | 
were called into the army. Stock is in 





Bn the months since Pearl Harbor essential war business. There are | 00d condition, with plenty of winter 

the railroads of the United States service men on furlough. There is_ | feed—both hay and winter range. Grass 
: : : . | has never been better and all crops are 

have carried three times as many the shortage of tires andthe ration- | good except for some hail loss.—Ly.e 

soldiers as in the same months of ing of gasoline —all adding to the | Sarety, McKenzie County, N. D. 

the last war. demand for space on the trains. 


HAVING MILD WINTER 





Of the 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars That demand must be met with the | We had a very dry summer, but cattle 

and 17,500 passenger coaches onthe cars we have — other war needs are in very good condition, considering ps 
: oy aca . | the feed we had. We are having a very a 

railroads today, a great part are make it impossible to get any | mild winter so far—not cold, and very no 


assigned to mili- more. | little moisture. At this writing (JDecem- nee 








tary movements rT ber eee have Bes a ~~ inc s_of larl 
DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION ‘ | snow. Cattle are holding up fine so far. req 
— and the armed PI i - nr 8 | I heard over the radio that President kno 
forces have first cis Mee nea other fellow who | Roosevelt wanted to abolish the tariff— and 
call on all the rest. nk sotaillie. tS aaa. must travel — and | JOHN T. Cox, Catron County, N. M. ~~ 
Do your traveling in the middle help yourself ee GR mer 
Besides troop of the week whenever possible. and help us to | GREEN GRASS : ; este 
movements, there Travel light. Limit your hand get the best use | Cattle have done well in this wis fe bloe 
h h baggage to actual requirements. t of what we | Idaho. They are coming out of the moun thro 
are those who Other bs Sa ve tains in fair shape (November 15). We P 
must travel on a ae eater er have. have had good fall rains and there is 4 ae 
Plans changed: Cancel your lot of dry cured range grass, with greet mae 
reservation promptly if your grass several inches high.—Drck ©. endl 
trip is deferred or called off. It Fisk, Adams County, Ida. cate 
will help the other fellow. 
| GOOD YEAR 

x keke kehKkKhlUrxK P ‘ i * x * « * We have had a good year fere I 

unite Nevada, in spite of a long drought this 

ASSOCIATION OF eee summer. We had plenty of water f0! 





| irrigation and the stock did well on the 
| range——JoHN LeecH, Humboldt County; 
Nev. (Continued on Page 38) 
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CTICALLY all leading. cattlemen 
now convinced that range grass 


longer supplies all the nutritional 


of grazing cattle, being particu- 
lacking in minerals. The obvious 
ement is a supplement to eliminate 
deficiencies which can be bought 
indled at low enough cost to assure 
‘thwhile profit. on the operation. 
iere statement of these require- 
is also an explanation of the high 

in which MoorMan’s Minerals in 
‘orm are held by leading cattlemen 
rhout the range country. 


of all, they have positive assur- 
hat these blocks supply, in full 
re and in scientifically correct pro- 
is, all the minerals that grazing 
are known to need. MoorMan’s 


oorMans 


ry, 1943 


FEED MINERALS ON THE RANGE 
THIS EASY, CONVENIENT, 


ECONOMICAL WAY 


Mineral Supplement in 50-lb. Blocks Supplies All Mineral 
Needs of Grazing Cattle—Easy to Use... Eliminates Waste 


Range Minerals for Cattle is the result 
of many years of scientific research and 
experiment, augmented by full scale 
feeding tests with the same kind of 
cattle found on western and _ south- 
western ranches today. No other min- 
eral feed can equal MoorMan’s in this 
respect. 


The formula was first worked out in 
powder form, and is still supplied in that 
form to dry-lot feeders. On the range, 
however, powders are likely to be wasted, 
unless fed in cumbersome special equip- 
ment that is difficult and costly to make. 
To remove this difficulty MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals are supplied in compact 
50-lb. blocks of just the right texture for 
easy feeding, yet firm enough to resist 
the weathering effects of sun, wind, rain 


MINERAL 
FEEDS 


and snow. Blocks are easy to handle and 
feed—require no special equipment, and 
almost entirely eliminate waste. No won- 


der they’re such outstanding favorites 
all over the range country! 


Why not mail the coupon now and get 
complete information ? 


MOORMAN MFG. COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILL. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., 
Dept. A-101, Quincy, Ill. 


Please send me full information about 
MoorMan’s Minerals for cattle on range. 


WO acc cons cana: 
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3/16” 
No. No. 2 diameter 
7%" diameter 54" diameter 14” length 
2” length %” length No 





Mineralized Mineralized Minerals 





STALEY'S 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL PELLETS! 


PROTEIN that is 


* EASY TO FEED! 
x ECONOMICAL TO FEED! 
x HIGHLY DIGESTIBLE! 





SPEED cattle and sheep gains right on through the win- 
ter with the aid of Staley’s famous Soybean Oil Meal 
Pellets. A rich protein supplement in the shape and sizes 
requested by ranchers themselves. The famous golden 
yellow color for high visibility even on snow covered 
range. Cylindrical pellets ideal for both range and trough 
feeding the year ’round. Protein-starved cattle and sheep 
can easily endanger the success of the Nation’s Food for 
Victory Program. This need not happen. Produce the 
extra meat that America MUST have. Produce the 
profits you need. Meet the challenge of winter feeding 
and BEAT the challenge with Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal! 
Pellets. Wire or write for samples and prices. 


IMPORTANT NEWS ABOUT 


ASTURE-IZEL 


Ali the vitamins of lush Spring ie te 


Pellets 





Staley’s 





Most sensational news of the past season was the introduc- 
tion of Staley’s PASTURE-IZED Soybean Oil Meal Pellets. 
Rich, tender cereal grasses—processed to retain their full 
vitamin, mineral, and protein value—were blended into the 
protein-rich Staley formula. We appreciate the hearty wel- 
come which cattle and sheep producers everywhere gave this 
Staley innovation. Demand for the PASTURE-IZED Pellets, 
however, has been so heavy that we will be unable to fill 
any further orders UNTIL NEXT SEASON. 





A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR 






(FEED DIVISION ) ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 


CONVENTION IN DENVER 


(ea WHO COME TO DEN- 

/ ver in January will find Colorado’s 
capital larger by 100,000 than when they 
were here in 1940 and busier than it has 
been since the rip-roaring days of the 
gold rush. Still, Denver is a city as mod- 
ern as your new, streamlined luggage, 
yet retainiag much of the glamour and 
romance of the Old West—the days of 
the fur trappers, the gold miners, Indian 
scouts, and cowboys. 

Although adjacent to most of the 
highest mountains in the United States, 
Denver is situated on a level, fertile 
plain. The Continental Divide of the 
Colorado Rockies—the highest point you 
will traverse, whether by bus, train, or 
air in going from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—rises in Denver’s back yard. 
This panorama of snow-capped peaks 
from which the cool breezes of summer 
and protection from storm the year 
round, forms the back-drop for the pic- 
ture of Denver. From several points in 


Also a part of Denver is Denver’s 
mountain parks system, the largest city 
owned and operated park in the world. 
Shown here is Buffalo Bill’s tomb on the 
top of Lookout Mountain, which is sit- 
uated in the mountain parks. 


January, 1943 





Denver’s business section from the 


the city this view may be enjoyed—150 
miles of mountain grandeur. 

Denver’s metropolitan business section 
is as live as any in the country. Many 
of the retail stores and shops are cen- 
tered along Sixteenth Street and the 
thoroughfares that intersect that street. 
This makes shopping particularly con- 
venient for the visitor to the city. Like- 
wise, the city’s principal hotel district 
is compact and close to the retail and 
financial districts. 

Adjoining the downtown business sec- 
tion and close to the larger hotels and 
many public buildings is Denver’s 
$11,000,000 Civic Center. At the east 
side of this broad plaza is the Colorado 
capitol building. The sun glistens from 
its dome—for the dome is covered with 
gold leaf from Colorado mines. At the 
opposite end of the Civic Center, with its 
Greek Theatre, monuments, lawns, and 
trees that have come from many parts 
of the world, is the City Hall, itself an 





Subscription price: U. S., $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 


Number 8 


outstanding architectural achievement of 
remarkablle beauty. 

At this center is also the Colorado 
Historical Museum where the story of 
Colorado’s past is presented in collec- 
tions of trophies and art and handicraft 
of the cliff dwellers who lived and van- 
ished more than 1,000 years ago. The 
museum has an excellent Indian collec- 
tion, many of the prized possessions of 
William F. (Buffalo Bill) Cody, the 
fabulous Baby Doe Tabor, and other his- 
tory-making westerners of another era. 

At Denver’s City Park is located the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
regarded as one of the finest in the 
world. Many wild animals of Colorado 
are shown there, mounted in life-like 
groups, posed against backgrounds rea- 
listic of their native habitat. In the 
adjoining Phipps auditorium, weekly 
nature programs are presented, with 
motion pictures presented Sunday after- 
noons, free to the public. 

But for majesty of scenery and broad 
expanse, Denver’s mountain parks sys- 
tem, the largest city owned and operated 
park in the world, stands unique. Here, 
only twenty minutes from downtown 
Denver, is the Theatre of the Red Rocks, 






air. City Hall and Capitol in the foreground. 
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most spectacular of natural open-air 
theatres. Rearing hundreds of feet up- 
wards from a grassy valley are an in- 
spiring array of great red rock forma- 
tions. A series of these natural walls 
forms the: sides of the theatre, which 
slopes down to the stage, back of which 
is a perpendicular rock—a natural 
“sounding board,” which the Indians, 
centuries ago, noted as uncanny in its 
ability to project sound. The theatre 
seats 10,000 persons and no amplifica- 
tion of sound is required, although the 
audience occupies space as large as a 
city block. 

A few miles away, atop Lookout 
- Mountain, is the tomb of Buffalo Bill 
and a museum where many mementoes 
of the famous plainsman and Indian 
scout are housed. 

More than 5,000 acres of the mountain 
parks system, on top and along the 
slopes of the Continental Divide, is Den- 
ver’s spectacular winter sports play- 
grounds. The snow there is perfect for 
skiing for as much as eight months of 
the year. 

So stockmen will come to an interest- 
ing place when they attend their forty- 
sixth convention, to be headquartered at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, January 15-16. 
Many will stay for the National West- 
ern Stock Show, January 16-23. 

The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation will be a “streamlined business 
meeting.” But this does not mean that 
attendance will be limited. On the con- 
trary, association officials urge the wid- 
est possible representation from the 
West. Send your hotel reservations to 
Ike Walton, Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Tell 
him the time you will arrive and the 
time you intend to depart. 





Looking down on Denver’s $5,000,000 granite municipal building on the Civic Center. 





GOVERNMENT SETS 
PRODUCTION GOALS 


HAT RANCHERS AND FARMERS 

may expect in the way of work to 
feed the nation and its armies and sup- 
ply lend-lease requirements in the com- 
ing year has been outlined by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard. Generally speak- 
ing, the goals for 1943 call for produc- 
tion of even more food than in the 
present bumper year, during which about 
26 per cent more ranch and farm prod- 
ucts were grown than the average for 
1935-39. The task is proposed despite 
the loss of skilled workers on ranches 
and farms, despite scarcity of many 
kinds of supplies and services, and de- 
spite the likelihood of less favorable 
weather. 


Beef and veal production goals are set 
at 10,910,000,000 pounds, which will re- 
quire a slaughter of 30,400,000 head of 
cattle. Production in 1942 is expected to 
reach 10,160,000,000 pounds. 

The goals for livestock production 
generally—beef, pork, lamb, and mutton 
—call for 25,700,000,000 pounds of meat. 
This is approximately 16 per cent more 
than was produced in 1942 and nearly 
one-third greater than the amount nor- 
mally consumed in this country. Military 
and lend-lease requirements will take 
about one-fourth of the total. The big- 
gest increase will be in pork. Farmers 
are being called upon to plan for at 
least a 15 per cent increase over this 
year’s record crop. If realized, the new 
goal will result in a 19438 pig crop— 
spring and fall farrowing combined—of 
121,000,000 head. 

The suggested cattle and calf slaugh- 
ter, which is 9 per cent larger than that 





National Food Administrator Wickard 


expected for 1942, will lower the num- 
ber of cattle and calves on farms 
January 1, 1944, as compared w 
January 1, 1943, but, according to t 
government experts, will not jeopardi 
the high level of production and slaug 
ter in 1944 and afterward. 


A goal for marketings and fa: 
slaughter is suggested for each state. 
The number of animals that would be 
slaughtered on farms and marketed in 
1943 includes for each state cattle and 
calves raised in the state, plus thos 
previously shipped in. Goals are closely 
related to estimated calf crops and to 
the goal for numbers on farms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. The probable effect upon 
numbers of cattle and calves that will 
flow from marketing goals is shown in 
these figures: Cattle and calves on 
farms January 1, 1944, 75,774,000; on 
January 1, 1943, 76,168,000. The figure 
for January 1, 1942, is 74,607,000. 

Broken down into states of the West, 
suggested marketings and farm slaugh- 
ter for 1942, with 1942 and 1941 com- 
parisons, are shown in the attached 
table. 


Suggested milk production for 1943 is 


~ 122,000,000,000 pounds, but the planners 


would like even greater production. The 
government will support milk, butter, 
and cheese prices. 


Poultry producers are asked to produce 
4,000,000,000 pounds of chicken and 560,- 
000,000 pounds of turkey. This is 2% per 
cent more chickens and 15 per cent ore 
turkey than the estimated 1942 produc- 
tion. The egg goal calls for an 8 per cent 
increase. 


The goals for the oil crops have been 
increased. The soybean goal is 1! 500, 
000 acres—about the same as the acreage 
in 1942, but 1,500,000 acres over 1942's 
goal. The peanut goal is 5,500,000 «cres, 
compared with 4,173,000 harvestea 
1942; flaxseed 5,000,000 acres, compared 
with 4,675,000 in 1942. 
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Acreages for feed grains, including 
corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghums, 
are about 1.5 per cent larger in total 
than the 1942 acreage. The corn goal is 
95,000,000 acres, or about 4 per cent 
above the 1942 acreage. The goals also 
call for an increase of 8 per cent in 
grain sorghums. Dry edible beans and 
peas are sharply increased. The dry bean 
goal is 18 per cent more than the 1942 
.creage, while the dry pea goal is 25 
ner cent above 1942. 

There will be no limitations on plant- 
ngs of sugar beets and sugar cane in 
943. The recommended acreage is sub- 
tantially the same as the high level of 
942. 

Suggested acreages for wheat is lower 
-52,500,000 acres as compared with 53,- 
77,000 in 1942, 

In short-staple cotton, the department 
iggests that farmers substitute other 
nportant crops, since nearly a two 
ears’ supply of short-staple is on hand 
yw. All American-Egyptian long-staple 
tton that can be produced will be 
eded for 1948. 

The agricultural department “will use 

ery resource at its command” to ease 

e shortage of farm labor with its pro- 
‘am to transport and train workers; 

ep key workers on farms; change 

ferment and employment policies; use 
high school youth and volunteer city 
ople. 

Secretary Wickard said that “so far as 

resources will permit, the depart- 
nent will endeavor through all the means 

ailable to it generally to support 
ces for dairy and poultry products, 
at animals, and for those food crops 
vhich are most essential for domestic 
nsumption and foreign shipment at 
level sufficient to assure producers at- 
vctive returns for the desired produc- 

n. This general policy will be carried 

through specific loan, purchase, or 
ther programs.” 

In the case of hogs, prices will be sup- 
‘ted until September 30, 1944, at not 
sss than $13.25 per cwt., average for 
id to choice butcher hogs weighing 
to 270 pounds, at Chicago. 
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NEW CEILINGS 
ON BEEF CARCASSES 


IVE CATTLE PRICES SHOULD 
average, as a reflection of the gov- 
ernment’s new beef ceilings, $15.80 per 
ewt., Chicago basis, for choice animals, 
with high yielders of any grade running 
50 to 75 cents more; $14.50 for good; 
$12.70 for medium; and $10.80 for com- 
mon, according to OPA experts. These 
prices compare with September, 1942, 
prices as follows: choice, $15.57; good, 
$14.29; medium, $12.39; common, $10.67. 
The specific dollars and cents price 
ceilings set on wholesale beef carcasses, 
varying somewhat in ten zones, are as 
follows, Chicago basis: grade AA, $22:50; 
A, $21.50; B, $19.50; C, $17.50; canner 
and cutter, $15; bulls, $16.50. 

The order does not affect, except in- 
directly, live cattle transactions. Retail- 
ers will continue, at least for the time 
being, their price ceilings based on 
March, 1942, levels. 

“Reasonably efficient feeders,” says 
the OPA, “will be able to operate profit- 
ably under the established ceilings. 
Abnormally high wholesale prices ob- 
viously would have permitted the most 
inefficient feeders to operate their feed- 
lots profitably, although at the risk of 
serious inflation in consumer prices and 
a disruption in the relationship of beef 
and other food products. On the other 
hand, unduly low wholesale prices would 
allow only the most efficient feeder to 
profit and thus might seriously endanger 
beef supplies. Hence, OPA took the mid- 
dle course. They set wholesale prices at 
a level which will permit the average 
feeder certain latitude in selecting the 
type of feeding practices best suited to 
his needs, with a reasonable assurance 
of a good market for the finished cattle. 

“OPA surveys, based on feeding oper- 
ations performed in Iowa and feeder 
cattle purchased in Kansas City during 
the period from July to October indi- 
cated that the average farmer feeder 
who paid $14 per cwt. for choice and 


BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION GOALS 


FOR WESTERN STATES 


State 1943 Goal 1942 Slaughter 1941 Slaughter 
Head Head Head 

SOU, DMOGE 25 cc kee ee 823,000 764,000 630,000 
NEIREONIINEEE Sessile ion eee terescuk ears 1,559,000 1,373,000 1,272,000 
MU Sec cei ieee cy adel 407,000 368,000 382,000 
PIR NINOE oes oy on react toceeepese 1,488,000 1,367,000 1,151,000 
a 3,513,000 3,347,000 2,985,000 
WOMERED WREUROEEE | 5c 0 5Siccccsiveakscusdileten ccalsgencacs 636,000 602,000 492,000 
RRO ak ica cae es tar ao ae 2,008,000 1,816,000 1,406,000 
MNEs oa 556,000 612,000 436,000 
NNN science tee ree Jigeadiseesiieciice Matias 308,000 262,000 248,000 
NiMROIRNON hc co ok care sed oo 863,000 362,000 287,000 
ONIN ke cctck ieee ds 930,000 798,000 659,000 
NN NO ag ces acts icky cael peed iacccmvancacsieeate 691,000 665,000 617,000 
LSI os tic ccd ovadlecss iota beatee Ri karen 461,000 517,000 627,000 
PN gs A De sss ica Aetee dan ee esas 200,000 194,000 172,000 
EPMO Sade Gd oe Be le Cea 146,000 144,000 107,000 
RN ela cetera aise hanelailh 421,000 382,000 320,000 
FMT tice ch aba oss soc aaian Ena ee 438,000 370,000 313,000 
WEI sittings Sictesteet tetaeincentel 1,455,000 1,437,000 1,241,000 





good feeder calves would need about 
$15.75 for finished cattle to have a suc- 
cessful feeding program. Those who 
bought feeder calves at $13 would need 
only about $15.30 to move substantially 
into the ‘black.’ The efficient feeder, 
who paid similar prices for his calves, 
could make out satisfactorily with prices 
for his finished cattle $1 per cwt. lower 
than this. 


“The new ceiling prices are at care- 
fully considered differentials, tailored to 
meet the specific demands for various 
grades of beef and beef products. Parti- 
cular emphasis was placed on the need 
for good to medium grades and a de- 
emphasis on the requirement for the 


‘choice or prime varieties, which require 


additional feeding costs. This was done 
by narrowing the spread between the 
ceiling on Grade AA and A to $1 per 
ewt., or less than the historical dif- 
ference. 


“However, OPA officials emphasized 
that the $1 spread need not eliminate 
production of fat cattle. In fact, the 
very efficient feeders should be able to 
operate satisfactorily with this spread, 
thus providing the market a reasonable 
quantity of beef grading above good. 
However, a larger spread would tend to 
encourage such beef to an unwarranted 
amount in view of the wartime need for 
obtaining the maximum quantities of 
meats from the limited supplies of 
feeds.” 


Beef Cutting Standards 


The new order also sets up specific 
standards for the cutting of the side of 
beef—the Chicago method—and provides 
that all beef sold at wholesale must be 
graded by official federal graders, 
except in isolated cases where packers 
may continue to grade where official 
graders are not available. 


Provisions are made for nine primary 
wholesale cuts and five additional cuts 
made by combinations of various pri- 
mary cuts. Names of the cuts and the 
percentage each constitutes of the car- 
cass of beef are shown as follows: Fore- 
quarter, 51.25 per cent—regular chuck, 
24.75 per cent, rib, 9.25 per cent; brisket, 
5.50 per cent; short plate, 7.50 per cent; 
fore shank, 4 per cent. 

Hindquarter, 48.75 per cent—round, 
23.75 per cent, sirloin, 9.35 per cent; 
short loin, 7.65 per cent, flank, 4.50 per 
cent. Kidney, suet, hanging tenderloin, 
bone waste, and shrink account for the 
remainder. 


Ceilings are reduced 75 cents per cwt. 
if 15,000 pounds or more of beef and 
mixed meats are delivered to a single 
destination in a carload shipment, and 
allowances are provided for in cases of 
local delivery, independent wholesalers, 
hotel supply houses, and kosher trade. 


The revised regulations make no 
change in price ceilings for veal car- 
casses and cuts and processed products, 
including sausage. But veal and lamb 
reguiations will follow. 



























































































































THE TROUBLE WITH 
ODT ORDER NO. 21 


BREATHING SPELL, OR, FOR 

many, a new lease on ranch opera- 
tions, was given when ODT Director 
Eastman told ranchers and farmers that 
their own estimates on gas needs would 
be accepted until January 31. A flood 
of complaints from farmers and ranchers 
trying to comply with requirements 
under Order No. 21 precipitated the 
granting of this period of grace. 


In behalf of the western stockmen, 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, wired the ODT: 


“As you know, the livestock interests 
have been and want to continue co- 
operating with you to win the war. How- 
ever, our executive office and this office 
are flooded with complaints respecting 
Order 21. These complaints generally are 
in two classes: First, great many pro- 
ducers have not received their certificates 
of war necessity, and, second, alarming 
reports about reduction in gasoline for 
ranch use from those which have re- 
ceived their certificates. Situation par- 
ticularly acute with relation ranch pick- 
up trucks which are used daily in the 
general ranch work as_ distinguished 
from joy riding. Instances reported to 
Denver office state that less than one- 
fifth required annually for such trucks 
has been allowed. Therefore provisions 
must be made immediately for those who 
have not received their certificates and 
consideration must be given where dras- 
tic cuts in essential gasoline require- 
ments have been made, or producers will 
be irreparably damaged and _ their 
strenuous efforts to maintain and in- 
crease meat production will be dras- 
tically retarded and in some instances 
ranchmen have reported they will be 
forced out of business.” 

The ODT replied: 

“Operators not in receipt of certificates 
war necessity December 1 may contact 
local rationing board and receive gaso- 
line allotment sufficient one month’s op- 
eration. (This evidently now goes for 
all of January, too.) If dissatisfied with 
limitations certificate, appeal may be 
made immediately. Farmers should ap- 


peal through county agents or USDA 
war boards. They will review individual 
cases and make recommendations appro- 
priate ODT district office for correction 
if need be shown.” 


Senator O’Mahoney Acts 


For the livestock industry, too, Sena- 
tor Joseph C. O’Mahoney took the matter 
up with agencies administering truck 
certificates of war necessity, and in a 
telegram to the American National Live 
Stock Association said: 

“IT am glad to be able to advise ODT 
has now instructed all its field offices to 
be guided by recommendations of local 
county transportation committees or war 
boards. I quote from ODT: ‘Holder of 
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temporary ration or holder of certificate 
who is dissatisfied with amount of gaso- 
line allowed him may appeal at once for 
modification to his ODT district office 
after which a corrected certificate will 
be issued if due cause for making cor- 
rection is shown. Farmers and other 
operators of commercial motor vehicles 
engaged in transportation farm com- 
modities and supplies should make ap- 
peals through county agents or to 
county USDA war board. War boards 
will review individual cases and send 
their recommendations to ODT district 
offices for correction. Instructions are 
being issued to district offices to follow 
recommendations of county war boards 
unless recommendations received are 
obviously in error. Where obvious errors 
are detected, cases will be taken up with 
county war boards for adjustment.’ I 
know county boards can be depended 
upon to save rubber without destroying 
essential farm ranch and other opera- 
tions. Leon Henderson through OPA is 
ready to co-operate. He has asserted that 
local officials are best qualified to know 
local needs. Jeffers agrees to protect 
all essential service. Eastman of ODT is 
now co-operating. Attention should be 
called to fact that ‘A’ rations are avail- 
able for everyone. Farmers and ranch- 
ers should work through county agents 
and local committees. I hope every local 
board will insist on making corrections 
authorized by ODT.” 

In the midst of all this, the American 
National Live Stock Association sent a 
questionnaire to a number of its rancher 
members. Returns were something like 
this: 


3,100 Miles 


Question. How much mileage did you 
request for your pick-up trucks, and, 
how much were you allowed? Answers. 
Asked for 30,000 miles, got 30,000. 
Asked for 8,000, got 2,100. Asked for 
20,000, got 3,100. Asked for 15,000, got 
3,100. Asked for 8,000, got 3,100. Asked 
for 20,000, got 3,100. 

Out of, say, twenty-five typical cases, 
three-fifths of the amount requested for 
pick-ups was allowed. In heavy trucks 
the ranchers fared better. Most of them 
got what they asked for, although sev- 
eral reported drastic cuts. In the pas- 
senger car questionnaire also replies 
showed that requests were generally 
met, although, here, too, sharp cuts were 
made in several instances. 

Replies to the questionnaire were in- 
teresting. Here are some of them: 


“Representations as to necessary, op- 
erating mileage in essential use seems 
to have been disregarded in this sec- 
tion as to pick-ups, the small rancher 
with one unit being allowed about the 
same as the larger rancher whose op- 
erations call for daily trips of 100 miles. 
Everyone I know received about 3,000 
miles regardless of size of operation.” 


x * * 


“The ‘whole point that the people in 


charge of this program seem to have 
missed is that it is going to take more 
gas instead of less to keep these ranches 
operating because of the man power 
shortage. For instance, where we were 
formerly able to send three or four men 
out with a truck to fix fence, now we 
can only send one or two with more trips 
and time needed to do the same job.” 
2k a * 


“Another man who had made a trip to 
town with a sick sheepherder said, ‘I’d 
be glad to give up my ranch and start 
over again if it would win the war, but 
I’m getting fed up on being treated like 
a crook, who can’t be trusted except t 
report to the parole officers every week.’ ’ 

* * * 


“It is very doubtful that anything ap 
proaching practical results will coms 
from these applications being handled 
through some distant office, such for in 
stance as Detroit for our locality.” 

OK * * 


“Control of this program should bh 
in the hands of local boards or it wil 
be a flop.” 

“Know of many ranchmen who ré 
ceived allowance of only 3,000 miles fo 
1943 on ranch pick-ups.” 


* * * 


“T have heard of one instance where : 
rancher was allowed only 20 per cent o 
his last year’s mileage. This percentag 
would be entirely inadequate and woul: 
seriously interfere with anything like : 
normal production program, and sti 
more so in the streamlined productio 
now asked by Wickard.” 


hy SS 


“Gas rationing for trucks is in a hoi 
rible mess in this state. All the app! 
cants for ration cards except those usin 
three or more trucks were let down wi 
the blanket 3,100 miles for the year.” 

“Miles per quarter allowed—sixt 
three. Would not permit one trip to t 
county seat. Use that much in one d: 
windmilling. We operate a 110,000 ac 
ranch, raise our own cattle, han 
around 6,000 head per year.” 


“The mileage has been cut from a hz 
to two-thirds, which is wholly inad 
quate to take care of our situation.” 


* * * 
“Pick-up tied up for the winter.” 
a a 


The layman may be surprised at t 
mileage asked for in the case of pi 
up trucks. But western ranches cover 
lot of ground. He may not realize t! 
this vehicle is used to carry calves a 
feed from one end of the ranch to t 
other, to handle feed, to go to wateri 
places and windmills, to use in repa 
ing fences, and to supervise operatio! 
Indeed, the pick-up will be more nec 
sary than ever in the present short labor 
supply. 
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VALUE OF COWMEN’S 
ASSOCIATIONS 


_- GYBERG LIVES IN CORN- 
ville, Yavapai County, Arizona, where 
stockmen are keenly aware of the value 
)f organization. He has corresponded re- 
cently with Frank Boice, Sonoita, Ari- 
zona, president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, on the subject of 
livestock associations and other things. 
His letters to Mr. Boice follow: 

DEAR FRANK: 

Sorry I did not get to have a word 
with you at our barbecue, but happily 
the mails still run and we hope to achieve 
the same end by a slightly more devious 
and less pleasant course. 

“You will soon be having your conven- 
tion at Denver. I am glad you took the 
attitude you did about reducing it to the 
simplest possible terms. This war is a 
hel! of a long way from won, and it’s 
going to require rather more than the 
loss of a little rubber cushioning and a 
reduced coffee ration on the part of the 
gre American public before we can 
again rest peacefully in our slumbers. 

“But that isn’t what arouses me from 
my customary sloth this morning. I 
have been wondering about the financial 
status of the American National now for 
some time and what if anything could or 
ought to be done about it. Of course 
just now there is no concern about cattle 
prices, and I am afraid that is one of our 
main problems—I mean organizational 


problems. Always when a people or an 
industry are flush, they tend to grow fat 
and lazy; to consider themselves quite 
sufficient unto themselves. And we are 
very flush at this particular moment— 
some of us. 

“Have you ever thought of trying to 
impose a little tribute in flush times in 
order to carry over into the impoverished 
eras that are sure to follow? Well, 
maybe that isn’t what I should have said, 
because I know you have thought about 
it. But has anything been done? 

“Take Yavapai for instance. We feel 
rather grand and are quite unduly in- 
flated about this $1,000 check we con- 
tinue to send to the National. But do 
you recall the first $1,000 we sent, when 
the calves netted eleven dollars and some 
cents and we had to go around taking 
up collections to make up the balance of 
the $1,000 we were determined to send. 
Many of us couldn’t pay our taxes that 
year. 

“The cowman today is sitting pretty 
compared with others—and I am not cer- 
tain that it isn’t in considerable part due 
to the potent influence of the National 
organization since those far-off days 
when it first began to draw its full 
breath again. Indeed, I am quite certain 
that it has played and is playing a very 
important part in the affairs of this in- 
dustry. That being the case, I think it is 
very necessary that it’s members be re- 
minded from time to time of exactly 
that status. About five or six years ago 
the National and the American Meat 





Institute were largely responsible for 
keeping many feeder men from bank- 
ruptcy when prices toppled so in the 
early fall. 

“All I am driving at is, What would 
your idea be about a letter from some of 
our members to the effect that even in 
the operation of such an organization as 
the National it must be borne in mind by 
its members that it is in nowise immune 
from the new increases in costs and over- 
head which affect every one of us at this 
time; that only three alternatives are 
open: an increased membership drive; a 
20 per cent increase in fecs; or reduction 
of operations in your field, which at this 
particular time would not be good? 

“My own calf or subscription has of 
course always gone into our local asso- 
ciation. But a means could be arrived at, 
I am sure, whereby such an appeal could 
be made and heeded by a large part of 
your membership without creating the 
feeling that they were being highjacked. 
What do you think?” 


DEAR FRANK 

“T am in receipt of your letter from 
Sonoita, and I am much pleased to learn 
most of you had survived the shipping 
season. I, too, was spared but am still 
a little jumpy, though the doctors assure 
me I will be okeh by spring. When I 
think of that, I am not sure I want to 
get well. 

“When the final lists are made public, 
it will be seen that not all the casualties 
were suffered on the battlefield. I have 
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LET’S WIN 
AMERICA’S FOOD 
BATTLE! 







SHE JUST CAN'T SEEM 
TO CARRY THEM-TOO BAD ? 
SHE'S NOT PROTECTED 


WITH CUTTER ABORTION 


VACCINE - 


No need any more to rely solely on thetest and 
slaughter” method to rid your herd of Bangs disease. 
Vaccination with Cutter Abortion Vaccine gives last- 
ing immunity where the losses are due to Brucella 
Abortus, the cause of practically all abortion losses. 
Play safe! Vaccinate with Cutter Abortion Vaccine. 


Cultured from the famous Strain 19 recommended by 
the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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had kids with me not much past the 
weaning stage. They do well enough on 
the flats. It’s in the cedars where I lost 
most of my hair. But we got some of 
them on the cars, and, while they were 
light, they did almost as well as last 
year. With all my profits I will stack 
my barn with $25 hay and see how many 
of us survive the spring. Yes, the year 
has been a tough one. I guess that is 
true over most of our state, though a 
few spots in the high country had some 
summer rains. 

“You will be a little surprised at the 
enclosed check. No, it isn’t a bonus—’er, 
well, maybe it is, because it is in addi- 
tion to my share in our annual Yavapai 
calf sale. I have been thinking some 
about the future, Frank—though heaven 
alone knows why, sometimes it strikes me 
there isn’t going to be any. But this I 
know, that whereas today there is a war 
and I can get $45 or $50 for a calf, one 
day there will be peace and the new ad- 
justments (economic and otherwise) that 
will go into that peace. It almost fright- 
ens me—the voice of millions of Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, now our allies, will 
help shape that peace, and new and 
strange phases affecting us will come 
out of it. And what I can get for a calf 
then is something else again. 





“There never will be a time in the his- 
tory of this nation or our industry when 
it will be so necessary to think things 
through clearly to avoid chaos. I per- 
sonally know of no group or organiza- 
tion so clearly fitted for the task as 
the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation. And when I can for so small a 
sum retain the services of men like your- 
self, our Secretary Mollin, our other offi- 











cers, and our general council—with me 
it is a form of insurance—I have neither 
the time nor the ability nor the inclina- 
tion to do the things that must be done, 
if we are to. keep our heads as an indus- 
try and keep solvent. 


“You are devoting some of your best 
time and talents to the service of the 
whole, and, as so often happens, for 
what? Well, sometimes you make ene- 
mies and-always it is without pay. 

“T don’t know why it takes some of us 
so long to see the light. But I offer this 
excuse: Cowmen are individualists be- 
low and above and altogether. We were 
among the last to get organized and 
‘going’ and darned near missed the train. 
You, yourself, I well recall, have been 
as bad as any. Oh, you devoted a lot of 
time to it, but I’ve heard you say more 
than once, ‘I don’t know whether we can 
do any good, but we’ll try.’ 

“We did try and we have done worlds 
of good. I think for every dollar I have 
paid in I have had more than twenty 
returned. That’s a good investment, 
Frank. We need more of it. You prob- 
ably have a reserve fund that wouldn’t 
pay the expense two ways for your com- 
mittee of five to Washington if we were 
to get in another Argentine jam in the 
morning—and more times than not you 
pay your own way. But why tell you 
about that. What I want you to do is 
to run this little skit in the next issue of 
our PRODUCER and see if a lot of our 
members have not been thinking exactly 
along these lines and all we need is a 
little jogging. 

“IT have never paid more than $15 a 
year to the National. All living costs 
are up 25 to 30 per cent. And I dare say 





Men at one of our middle western army posts are getting a lesson in the cutting 
of meat under supervision of Vern Olmstead of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s merchandising staff. The group is securing the necessary instruction which 
will qualify them to become meat instructors in the army bakers’ and cooks’ schools. 
In addition to instruction in meat cutting, the courses cover meat cookery, carving, 
meal planning, care of meat tools, and other topics. 
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there are no special dispensations by 
providence or our government that ex. 
empt the American National from -he 
new costs already here and many others 
that are piling up daily. 

“We started our Yavapai give-a-:alf 
plan, as you may recall, when calves 
were selling for less than $12 apiec:— 
and they were good calves. The next 
year, as I recall, they brought about 315 
apiece and I thought that was 4g iite 
enough money to donate to such a big 
rich outfit in one year, so I froze my 
dues right there. 

“This year, with no better calves e]| 
ing at about three times that amour t, | 
am unfreezing my dues, as per the en- 
closed check. The five-dollar jum) j; 
my case will just about help Mollin bing 
home as much bacon. In other wor s, | 
figure it takes $20 now to get a $15 jot 
done. 

“The other ten is my contribution t 
your so-called reserve fund, whic, | 
gather from certain remarks I have over. 
heard, is altogether too reserved. nd, 
as before stated, if we were to get int 
some new squeeze plays in the mornir 
and had to send our committee of five 
back to untangle them, about three of 
them would probably have to stay there 
or thumb their way back. 

“To those who may say that this \s n 
time to boost dues I say, we are not 
boosting them but merely trying to main- 
tain past levels. And as far as the con 
tribution to our reserve fund is con- 
cerned, this is merely an advance on 
dues against the day I may not be able 
to pay any. 


“It has been said on pretty good 
authority that “the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” I still think that’s a fair’ 


axiom. 

“May I also remind our readers that 
all organizational dues are deductible 
from income tax, which may or may not 
be a high-minded way of looking at the 
matter.” 


TALKS BY MEAT 
BOARD OFFICIALS 


IDE RECOGNITION OF TH! IM- 


portance of meat in the diet is the 
main reason why meat is in gret de- 
mand today, R. C. Pollock, genera man- 
ager of the National Live Stoc\ and 


Meat Board, said at the semi-.nnual 
meeting of the board at Chicago i: ear!) 
December. 

Mr. Pollock declared that meat ‘s one 
of the best sources of energy; ranks 
first among foods as a protein sv »pliers 
that it builds blood, bones, and teeth; 
and that it ranks high in vitamin A, 3, 


C, and D and is therefore one f the 
protective foods. 


Based on a research program ‘arted 
soon after the meat board was orgs 


nized, these facts about meat re 1 
mere claim but the result of w rk by 
nationally known authorities, M. Pol: 
lock said. 
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Who 
Determines Prices? 


The skill and knowledge of commission men and packer 
buyers are factors in determining the prices at which live- 
stock change ownership—not because they determine the 
actual value of the livestock but because in their trading they 
reach an agreement regarding the quality possessed by the 
animals, and consequently, the grade into which they fall. 


The value of the different grades is determined by the 
consuming public. In normal times, housewives fix a “ceil- 
ing” which is entirely independent of such factors as produc- 
tion cost and trading procedure. At present “ceilings” are 
fixed by government authorities. 


The trading that goes on in the “yards” is an effort on 
the part of the salesmen to get full value or the “ceiling,” 
and an effort on the part of the buyers to get livestock at a 
price which will not exceed the value as determined by 
consumers. 


Competent salesmen and buyers whose training enables 
them to “look” under the hide and accurately appraise the 
quality and quantity of meat there have little difficulty in 
getting together on a price because each knows it is the con- 
suming public which determines the value. 
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Harry W. Farr, Greeley, Colorado, 
chairman of the board, told about ways 
in which the board was adjusting its 
program to meet the present emergency. 
It is co-operating in the share-the-meat 
program and assisting the quartermas- 
ter corps in its meat problems, giving 
instructions for cutting, cooking, carv- 
ing, and the food value of meat—a pro- 
gram that is being carried on at army 
posts from coast to coast. The board is 
also co-operating in the federal nutri- 
tion program through its staff of home 
economists now in the field conducting 
nutritive programs all over the country. 
They are pointing out the foods needed 
in an adequate diet and stressing the 
place of meat for better health. 

Mr. Farr referred to the damage done 
by the “meatless days” scheme during 
the last war. The share-the-meat pro- 
gram is a better way of handling the 
situation, he said, and will not have the 
effect of getting people out of the habit 
of eating meat, as was the case with the 
meatless days. Meat advertising, he said, 
should continue to be kept before the 
public even though demand may exceed 
supply. 


NEWS FROM ABOVE 
FRIENDLY MEMPHIS 


NEVER STOP OVER IN MEMPHIS, 

Tennessee, without noting the extreme 
friendliness of the people there, not 
only in the hotels and garages but in the 
stores, and one can even feel the good 
fellowship of the city on the streets. 
Everyone seems to be smiling. Well, 
they may be, too, for the city is grow- 
ing in size and influence. The city has 
now around 300,000 population. I was 
much impressed with the activities there 
on the River. The glamorous days of the 
river packets are gone, but the Father 
of Waters is truly filled with towboats 
of all descriptions, giant steamboats, 
mighty diesel-powered motor vessels. 
One of the big jobs is transportation of 
southern crude oil to northern refineries 
without the risk of submarine attacks, 
as would be the case were the oil car- 
ried up the Atlantic coast. 

It was a damp, overcast day when we 
drove northward recently from this 
mighty southern city on U.S. 51, stop- 
ping for breakfast in the little town of 
Covington. At any rate, it looked very 
small and quiet so soon. after leaving 
Memphis. In reality, it is a right sizable 
place, with some 3,600 population. We 
deeided to spend the morning driving 
over Tipton County to see what the 
cattle situation really is there this fall. 

Well, the farmers and feeders there 
are in excellent spirits. All the River 
territory north of Memphis was blessed 
in 1942 with a very nice crop year. Some 
damage was done by the early frost 
which several stated was the earliest on 
record in that part of the United States. 
Everywhere, however, there was evidence 
that there was a good corn and hay crop 
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not damaged. Most of the frost damage 
was limited to soybeans and to seed 
crops, especially Lespedeza. This is, of 
course, a time-honored cotton country 
and the 1942 production was fine. 

The first stop made, of any conse- 
quence, was on a nice 400-acre place 
where cotton shares with food and feed 
crops. A nice big bunch of commercial 
Herefords was on feed in a big barn-lot 
with feed bunkers all about. The owner 
was a man of possibly seventy, one of 
the men who have been working over a 
long period to wean people there to some 
extent away from cotton. He said: 

“Most of our beef cattle here start in 
the spring. A considerable number of 
imported feeder animals are fed out here 
and a great many of our farmers now 
have small beef herds of their own. The 
big majority of our beef cattle are of 
the Hereford breed. Of late years, the 
sheep business has assumed a new and 
growing importance. The Turner broth- 
ers farm in this county is demonstrating 
what can be accomplished with sheep 
and cattle on the same place. They make 
money with sheep and they make money, 
too, on cattle, having fine purebred 
Angus cattle that are a delight to the 
eye.” 

We located other Angus breeders. As 
mentioned, however, the majority of 
cattle there, purebred registered as well 
as straight commercial cattle, have nice 
white faces. 















































I was mildly astonished to see how 
far Tipton County had gone from cotton 
to corn. There was a time there not :o 
many years ago when corn was shipp«d 
in. Now the farmers produce all the 
grain needed and ship out some 400,0/:0 
bushels annually. The time is comirg 
when less grain and more livestock w |] 
be the order of the day in that locality, 
The amount of grain will increase but it 
will be marketed on foot. Increased acre- 
age of small grain can be seen in 4ll 
directions there, especially serving well 
as winter pasture so that livestock vy r- 
tually graze well the year around. 

It’s a nice 4-H Club country. In Tip. 
ton County there are approximately 550 
girls and 500 boys in club work. The 
boys’ projects are mainly cotton, corn, 
pigs, and poultry. The girls in many 
cases are carrying boys’ projects. Agri- 
cultural education keeps pace with all 
else. There are between 150 and 200 boys 
enrolled in the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. I think the most astonishing thing 
in 4-H activities in the county is the 
poultry work. Scores of boys and girls 
get from fifty to 100 baby chicks, rais- 
ing them to sell as roasters and selling 


co-operatively. The cotton project is 
good, too, and, while cotton is King of 
Crops, the crown is a little insecure. | 
learned that in this county every year 


there is something like 50,000 bales mar- 
keted. 
Some of these days I believe the beef 


\ 
j 
{ 
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And looks like this now. Hereford cattle are standing on the same spot in 1942. 
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¢TO COLORADO RANCHERS 


W. I. Sanford 
is President of 
were the National 
Beet Growers 
Association. A 
Colorado sugar beet grower 
since 1911, he farms 200 irri- 
gated acres and pastures sheep 
on 450 acres more in the Ark- 
ansas Valley near Pueblo 


The man who repre- 
sents 25,000 U.S. sugar 


beet growers tells why 









Americans wi 


never 20 Sugar Hung 


“Sugar is a concentrated energy food Amer- 
icans like and ought to have in sure supply,” 
Mr. Sanford told me. “The amount of sugar 
we consume shouldn’t be decided by enemy 
submarines. 

“Many people don’t realize that even be- 
fore we went to war a fourth of all sugar 
consumed in the U.S. came from U.S.-grown 
sugar beets. Beet sugar production has dou- 


“We beet growers are finding 
labor supply and cost a tough 
problem. Eventually we hope 
to solve it with newly developed machines. 

“For the present we’re planting half as 
much beet seed per acre as usual, so our 
thinning labor can cover more acreage each 
working day. We also give our fields an extra 
disking and harrowing. This destroys weeds 





bled in this country since 1918. 


“Here in the Arkansas 
Valley I’m proud to say 
our sugar beet growers are 





Hoeing alongside 
his Mexican 
workers, Mr. 
Sanford sets the 
pace in thinning 


so the young beet plants come up in a clean 
seed bed, and that saves labor. 


“Today our U.S. beet sugar 
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increasing acreage at least 25% this year 
over last. Most of the increases are on farms 
that have not been producing as many beets 
as they should. Personally I can produce more tons of 
beets by continuing my present rotation, which is based 
on years of experience. 


“Each year I plant one field in alfalfa 
and plow up one field of alfalfa. In the 
newly plowed field are planted canta- 
Nitines or corn — followed the next year with beets — 
then onions, vine crops or beans—beets again the fourth 
year — and then I seed the field back to alfalfa or small 
grains. Sugar beets are a cash crop that fits nicely into 
soil-building rotation. 

“We buy range lambs in the fall and fatten them on 
beet tops, beet pulp, discard molasses, as well as hay and 
grain we produce. This marketing of our beet by- 
products through livestock has proved profitable. 





growing beets 





industry can produce 100 

; pounds of sugar with 8 hours 

of man wee against 10 hours in the tropics— 
and we pay decent American wages. 

“Beet sugar sueh as our Colorado-grown product is as 
sweet and pure as any sugar in the world. More and more 
housewives are finding that out nowadays, and part of 
the credit belongs to good merchandisers like Safeway. 

“Safeway stores in the beet-growing areas, I’ve no- 
ticed, always feature beet sugar. Even with restricted 
sales, due to the ration, Safeway is broadening the 
market for our beet sugar. And we beet growers have 
often been helped out of a tight spot by the marketing 
support Safeway provides for our companion products 
such as lamb.” 





+ 4 2 
ABOUT THIS SERIES: My interviews aim to pass along experiences 
of good farmers in production and marketing. I tell you exactly 
what growers tell me and they OK the final type proof, just as 
you read it here. I think these farmers deserve our thanks. 
Your Safeway Farm Reporter 




























cattlemen there will form a beef cattle 
feeders’ association, and when this hap- 
pens we may expect more activity in this 
line. I noticed an increased use of silage 
in cattle feeding in all the communities 
and was told that every year there were 
more and bigger trench silos in use. The 
farmers like corn silage, sorghum silage, 
or a combination of corn and soybean 
silage mighty well. 

So I left this county with sincere ad- 
miration for the people and for their 
recent achievements along many lines. 
There is an excellent county agent in 
service there—Wayne G. McGowan—who 
holds the confidence and esteem of farm- 
ers and feed-lot operators all over the 
territory. 

The next stop up the highway was 
Dyersburg in Dyer County. This town 
is a very excellent one with a population 
of about 11,000. A few hours over the 
county convinced me that beef cattle 
feeding is on the decrease there. Only a 
few large feeders operate and they are 
running with reduced numbers. Silage 
is popular in this county, too—all sorts 
of silage stored in all sorts of silos. The 
cattle seen on feed were largely west- 
erns, purchased at Memphis and other 
markets. Herefords are practically su- 
preme there, with fine registered herds 
here and there. The Angus is getting a 
very good start, however. We saw two 
nice black herds of registered cattle. In 
the vicinity of Dyersburg there are some 
good herds of both blacks and white- 
faces in the Newbern and Trimble com- 
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munities. The Pioneer Land Company, 
Dyersburg, exerts quite an influence ap- 
parently in favor of a better quality 
average among Hereford cattle in the 
county. 

We got some nice early morning 
glimpses of cattle in the vicinity of Union 
City, near the Kentucky line. Quite a lot 
of very nice commercial cattle is on feed 
there, and there seems to be a good num- 
ber of Hereford registered cattle too in 
all directions from Union City and around 
Obion. 

I was recently north of Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri, reporting the trip in the Pro- 
DUCER. In Union City I received quite 
a lot of follow-up mail and among it 
was a letter from a friend in Greenville, 
Missouri, in Wayne County. It told of 
the fine achievements the past eleven 
years of Frank Paulus in the Coldwater 
community who has fittingly called his 
place the Seldom Rest Farm. He started 
with purebred Herefords in 1931 with 
just a few cows and now has thirty-five 
head. His main job is to raise bulls for 
his friends and neighbors in that locality, 
and thus he has been a tremendous in- 
fluence. He has scattered Domino and 
Anxiety blood over all the locality. 

His chief hobby is land reclamation. 
He had a farm that was about worn out 
and purchased another eroded place ad- 
joining and has now stopped the “washes” 
and is really making nice looking hill 
land of it. Mr. Paulus credits the assist- 
ance of the county agent and the state 
college with most of his success, but he’s 
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These days of Absonrtaget ae 


your losses. 


Cutter pioneered the field of animal disease control, actually 
originated many of the vaccines and serums now in general use. 
And remember, too, Cutter Products are made by a laboratory 
which produces vaccines and serums for human use, where high- 


est standards are imperative. 


If you’ve been losing stock, from one trouble or another, see your 
Cutter dealer. Chances are there’s a Cutter Product that can stop 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO LOSE A SINGLE ANIMAL? 


Prevent losses by vaccinating with the 
finest, most dependable vaccines and 
serums you can buy! 





a hustler, don’t forget that. A modern 
pasture program furnishing pasture te, 
months a year, plenty of livestock, a sys. 
tem of terraces, the use of lime an 
phosphate aplenty, and presto! My, 
Paulus has a farm that is the envy 9 
many visitors. He is not the only may 
there praising John Baldwin, the count 
agent. You hear nice things about hip 
up and down every country road. 

Frank Paulus is a real cattlema 
his success is inspiring others in th 
edge of the Ozarks to adopt new and bet. 
ter ways of doing things, and I an 
to join in the chorus of praise. 


. \ 
and 
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CALIFORNIANS MEET 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 

the California Cattlemen’s Associa. 
tion was held in San Francisco on De- 
cember 11 and 12, with headquarters at 
the Palace Hotel. Over 300 stockme 
representing all sections of the stat. 
attended. The meeting was one th 
best in the history of the associatio1 
The convention spirit, however, was 
dampened somewhat by the untimel; 
death of John Curry, who had served fo 
many years as secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

On Friday, President Loran C. Bamer 
delivered his annual address, whic! 
covered fully the work of the associatior 
during the past year. He also discussed 
current problems of the industry. 
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Sam Hulme, of the Treasury Depart- 















president was Irving Armstrong, of 


nodern ment in Washington, spoke to the dele- Salinas; second vice-president, Leroy 
re ten gates on the proposition of ranchers’ Rankin, of Caliente; third vice-president, 
& Sys- deducting 10 per cent of the net pro- Charles Stover, of Red Bluff. 

le and ceeds from their cattle sales for the Dan C. McKinney, of Tucson, Arizona, 
! Mr. purchase of war bonds. This plan evoked was named executive secretary to suc- 
ivy of considerable discussion. Most of the cat- ceed John Curry. Mr. McKinney for 
y man tlemen thought it impractical, first of many years has been active in affairs of 
county all because the deduction would be on 


ut hi 








net, 
nortgaged and the shipper would 


riday afternoon 


ross income of the ranch and not 
and, secondly, many cattle 


ive the right to authorize withhold- 
} per cent of the receipts. But the 
was made that stockmen were con- 
ing generously in the war bond 


e, helping to meet and surpass county 


considerable time 
iven to a round-table discussion of 
t problems of the industry. The 
sion brought forth many ideas and 





the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Assoication 
and the American National Live Stock 
Association. 


In their resolutions the California 
cattlemen called for a simplification of 
ODT orders, opposed price ceilings on 
live animals, approved “any sound meat 
rationing program” but frowned on 
meatless days, urged a longer work 
week for industry, “unalterably opposed” 
modification of sanitary regulations on 
imports, and asked that any powers 
given the President with respect to the 


allt tariff be “clearly defined and restricted.” 
| De. pinions that would not noramlly be The delegates suggested that the right 
rt vailable during a regular convention , =< jaw of bovines be reserved for venting 
Se ession. Dan C. McKinney “or any other use than for regularly 
lah Frank S. Boice, president of the recorded brands.” 

the American National Live Stock Associa- his address mainly to the question of Amendments to the Agricultural Code 
ciation tion, attended the convention and spoke beef ceilings, supply, and production. of California were suggested in a series 
r, Wa iefly during the round-table discussion. Satyr. Of resolutions. These referred to defini- 
wns neli On Saturday morning Dr. H. R. Guil- d _ hero aga haa rote en ee, tion of estrays and the claiming of such 
sved 4 bert, of the division of animal hus- ay : _— pe d _ “e “ ee : di animals, recording of brands, licensing 
ms bandry, College of Agriculture, Univer- convention evoted itse argely to dis- for slaughter transportation of car- 
— ns € Californ} e .. cussion of current problems, to the end ae 

sity of California, delivered an address of formulating the association’s policies °#SS°* and altering brands. 

ie nthe subject “More Pounds of Beef.” dui tiie somnii oie P All national parks and monuments 

hicl F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- rt should be opened to grazing, the stock- 
b = can National Live Stock Association, Loren C. _Bamert, of Ione, was re- men contended, and military authorities 
lise oil spoke on Saturday afternoon, devoting elected president. Elected as first vice- were requested to allow grazing “in 
x ere 
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MINERALS ON RANGE 


The easy to feed 50 pound BLOX of Cudahy’s All-Pur- 
pose Mineral Feed are the ideal solution to the problem 
of how to provide minerals on the range. They are 
highly resistant to weather yet the animals get the 
minerals easily by licking the Blox. 


FREE BOOK 


Tells how feeding minerals to livestock and poultry may help you 
increase your profits by increasing production . . . lowering food 
costs ... reducing mineral deficiency diseases. Just write Cudahy’s 
and ask for the FREE Book about mineral feeding. 
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such parts of military reservations where 
and at such times when their use for 
military purposes will not be interfered 
with.” 


The stockmen asked for a survey by 
the ODT and the state railroad commis- 
sion of truck regulations affecting the 
efficient use of trucks. It was pointed 
out that long hauls by truck should be 
continued where railroad service is in- 
adequate. 

One of the resolutions urged that beef 
be included in shipments to famished 
countries at the conclusion of the war 
“to the end that our surpluses may be 
handled so as to prevent disastrous re- 
sults to the industry until necessary ad- 
justments in production can be made.” 


Regarding trucking, the resolutions 
recommended that livestock trucks be 
permitted to travel at the most efficient 
speed “which will conserve rubber, parts, 
and man power;” that intrastate trucks 
be allocated the same rubber as inter- 
state trucks; that livestock trucks carry 
the same load factor as tank trucks; 
that a state-wide committee of livestock 
and farm organizations to deal with 
emergency problems be formed; and that 
a@ permanent transportation committee 
work with other groups on transporta- 
tion matters. 

Legislation authorizing the fish and 
game commission to regulate killing of 
deer and the sale of deer hides was 
urged. 

Recommending that producers make 
maximum use of harvesting native pas- 
tures and other crops through grazing, 
one of the resolutions urged that gov- 
ernment graders “do not grade down 
such meat animals when slaughtered.” 

Conscientious objectors should include 
poisonous plant control and other range 
development work in their program, the 
cattlemen said. They favored the brush 
clearance program as carried out in 
north coast counties. They suggested 
that locker box plants report on beef 
and veal deposited in lockers. 


The California cattlemen urged the 
purchase of war bonds by members of 
the association “to the greatest extent 
possible. At the same time this conven- 
tion submits to the administration at 
Washington that encouragement to the 
purchase of bonds be given our people 
by the elimination of the present waste 
of taxpayers’ money by the removal of 
overlapping and unnecessary bureaus 
and the reduction in the number of fed- 
eral employees.” 


Stock show legislation changes were 
urged as follows: “That the directorate 
of agricultural district 1-A shall be com- 
posed in considerable measure of expe- 
rienced livestock men regardless of 
whether or not they are residents of San 
Francisco and San Mateo counties, and 
that the board of directors appointed by 
the governor shall be subject to confirm- 
ation by the senate.” 


Appreciation was expressed to the 
University of California and the Forest 
Service for work at the San Joaquin 
experimental range and for “the splendid 
bulletin recently published.” 


OKLAHOMA MEETING 


i pert R. JOHNSON, NORMAN 
Oklahoma, was elected president of 
the Oklahoma Live Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation at its fifth annual meeting in 
Tulsa on November 20. He succeeds 
Foster Estes, Davis. Ben F. Ellis, 
Oklahoma City, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. The new 
vice-president is Judge Roy Paul, Du- 
rant. 

Recommendations made by the stock- 
men in their resolutions included a re- 
quest for a state brand law. The reso- 
lution on the subject declared: 

“WHEREAS, The State of Oklahoma 
does not have a uniform state brand 
law, which situation allows duplication 
of brands in different counties and 


This Calf will go to market 
at a profit 


Vaccination guards against disease when 


Straub’s Vaccines are used. A generation of 


useful Straub service to the livestock industry 


assures highest quality, dependable products. 


Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 


which encourages cattle thieves to stea} 
unbranded cattle; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association go on 
record as approving a state brand law, 
and the officers of this association be 
instructed to assist the legislature in the 
drafting and passing of a state brind 
law.” 

A resolution concerning the Klelerg 
brand bill said that since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had not design»ted 
any association to administer the ins jec- 
tion of livestock at posted markets under 
the Kleberg bill the association anc in- 
dividual members will contact their 
Oklahoma representatives in Cong ess 
and the Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials and urge the designation of the 
Oklahoma Live Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion to administer the inspection law iy 
Oklahoma. 

The delegates protested against the 
AAA program, recommending its re- 
peal, “so that farmers when they are 
able can produce 100 per cent capac'ty.” 
An end to corn loans was suggested, 
“so that the corn will be fed to live- 
stock.” 


The organization protested against 


giving the President power to set aside 
sanitary regulations “which protect ow 
herds and flocks from the danger of 
foot-and-mouth disease.” 

Representing the American National 
Live Stock Association at the meeting 
was its secretary, F. E. Mollin. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


PUBLIC LANDS HEARING 


To get Colorado stockmen’s viewpoints 
on the problem of public range admin- 
istration, Chairman Pat McCarran, Ne- 
vada, took his subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys to Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 
November 19-20. Principal questions 
under discussion were grazing acvisory 
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boards, oil shale leases, big game, and 
the Johnson forest bill to provide ad- 
isory boards on the national forests. 
yn the latter topic, it was suggested 
that more authority be provided for the 
hoards. Stockmen asked that the federal 
overnment act to reduce elk and deer 
n the forests. Other questions dis- 
cussed were jurisdictional rights over 
came on the forests and commensura- 
ability in regard to range rights. Wm. 
R. Wright, Deeth, Nevada, represented 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, presenting testimony on the 
Johnson bill. He was assisted by Law- 
rence Mollin, of Denver. 


NATIONAL GRANGE RESOLUTIONS 


Among resolutions passed by the Na- 
tional Grange at its seventy-sixth an- 
nual session at Wenatchee, Washington, 
in November were the requests for con- 
sideration in tire and gasoline priori- 
ties to farmers using passenger cars for 
hauling farm products; for a survey by 
Congress of the man power situation; 
and for elimination of state highway 
barriers. The Grange opposed attempts 
at minimum wage scales and hour regu- 
lation on farms, labor union organiza- 
tion of farmers, lowering of standards of 
essential foods because of “apparent ap- 
proaching shortage,” and the dumping 
of low-cost goods on the market at the 
close of the war. 


FARM BUREAU RESOLUTIONS 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at its annual convention asserted 
that farmers must have an adequate 
force of skilled workers and an increased 
supply of new machinery to enable them 
to meet record 1943 food production 
goals. The organization also advocated 
congressional investigation of the Office 
of Price Administration; urged economy 
in the farm program; and favored elim- 
ination of the 40-hour week, “unneces- 
sary” government bureaus, and “red 
tape.” 


GUNNISON MEETING 


Cattlemen in the Gunnison, Colorado, 
area met November 28 with Rotary Club 
and Chamber of Commerce members at 
an annual banquet to hear speakers on 
livestock and other subjects. Featured 
on the program was Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National Live 
Stock Association, who discussed the na- 
tional beef supply situation. 


STOCKMEN SELECT DIRECTORS 


Stockmen attending the recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Deita County Livestock Association at 
Deita, Colorado, elected Congressman 
Robert Rockwell honorary president, 
George Hawkins president, Kelso Musser 
vice-president, Robert Decker second 
vice-president, and George C. Wilson sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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WAR 
NEEDS 
COME 
FIRST! 


Uncle Sam’s wartime requirements for vital materials, 
such as copper, zinc and rubber, mean that expansion of 
existing telephone facilities is impossible, for the diration. 
When there are delays on your long distance calls, remem- 
ber that telephone materials have gone to war. 


The PF lacisiltindin States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 













































ABERDEEN-ANGUS MEETING 

' Secretary W. H. Tomhave of the 
‘American Aberdeen- Angus Breeders’ 
Association, Chicago, reported at a 
meeting in Chicago during the Chicago 
stock show that substantial gains in 
membership, registration, and transfers 
have been made by the association the 
past year. President of the Aberdeen- 
Angus association is John Brown, Rose 
Hill, Iowa; vice-president is Otto G. 
Nobis, Davenport, Iowa. 


NEW SHORTHORN SECRETARY 
Clinton K. Tomson is the new secre- 
tary of the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, succeeding H. J. Gram- 
lich, who tendered his resignation at a 
recent meeting of the organization in 
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Ideal for the Trail 
and Range 


Write for free copy of 4.49% 
the story of the Morgan garg 


MORGAN HORSE 
CLUB 


90 BROAD STREET 
New York, N. Y. 





Chicago. President of the organization 
is Charles H. Prescott, Bowling Green, 
Missouri, and vice-president, Carl Grelf, 
Uniontown, Washington. Large gains 
in all departments of the Shorthorn 
breed activities were noted in a talk 
given by Secretary H. J. Gramlich in 
his yearly report at the meeting. 





MILK PRODUCERS MEET 


National Co-operative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation delegates in a resolution 
adopted at Chicago opposed government 
action to freeze farmers and farm hands 
in their present jobs to relieve the man 
power situation. Such action, it was 
charged, would reduce farmers to “a 
state of feudal peonage.” Other 
lutions opposed government subsidies; 


reso- 
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40 Bull Calves For Sale 


Prince Domino Beau Aster Breeding 


They are still nursing the cows; will 
be ready to show February | 


T—RANCH 


Raton, New Mexico 





Clarence and Frank Stockton 


Picture of one of our herd bulls with a bunch of two-year-old heifers. 
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expressed concern over pending legisla 
tion which would give the Presiden 
power to repeal, suspend, or modif) 
tariff restrictions; opposed legislatio: 
designed to “impose upon farmers th 
onerous compulsions and restrictions 
wage, hour, and national labor relatio 
laws;” and approved legislation requi) 
ing farm labor costs to be included i 
parity price revisions. 


UNIFORM WAYBILL FOR TRUCKS 


The United States Live Stock Sanita: 
Association on December 4 in Chicago 
urged in one of its resolutions that ¢ 
ODT “establish some form of unifo1 
waybill or livestock contract in truck 
shipments of livestock by common, ¢o 
tract, and private carrier so that st: 
and federal officials will have so 
method of policing the sanitary la 
that are in force.” Dr. R. M. Gow, liy 
stock sanitary commissioner for Co 
rado and a member of the sanitary asso- 
ciation’s resolutions committee, said 
such a regulation would be a restra 
ing influence on “hot” cattle cargoes 
which will increase when rationing goes 
into effect, and would help in checking 
on shipments of diseased stock. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION CO-OP 
Farmers and dairymen in Yamhill 


County, Oregon, have formed a ¢o-op 
erative association and provided labora- 
tory facilities to promote artificial 
semination. Yamhill County is the first 
in the state to have such a cattle breed- 
ing group. 


DAN HILDEBRAND PASSES AWAY 


Dan Hildebrand, Nebraska stockman, 
died at his home at Seward, Nebraska, 
recently. Mr. Hildebrand had long been 
active in agricultural and livestock mat- 
ters. He was vice-president of the Mid- 
west Life Insurance Company of Lin- 
coln and in charge of that company’s 
farm and livestock department. He had 
been for a number of years president of 
the United States Livestock Association. 


J ANUARY— 
15-16—American National Live Stock 
Ass’n “streamlined business convyen- 
tion,” Denver, Colo. 
16-23—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
18—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n meeting, Denver, Colo. 
19—National Western Hereford Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 
FEBRUARY— 
4-5—New Mexico Wool Growers’ Ass'n 
convention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
MarcH— 
16-17—Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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GAS RATIONING 

fs CANNOT BE SAID THAT THE 

D-OP West has accepted the gas rationing 
; edict, effective December 1, with any too 
mhill good grace. The fact of the matter is 
0-00 that the West is not sold on the neces- 
bora- sity of this program. There have been 


al in- too many conflicting statements about 


first rubber. Many contend that ample sup- 
yreed plies are available to furnish recapped 
or ‘low-grade tires to keep the wheels 
rolling in fairly good fashion. Then, 
too, it is realized that if the rubber sit- 
VAY uation really is acute it is largely due to 
eid the failure of the administration to move 
ee quickly and decisively in the direction of 
hae adequate synthetic rubber. The state- 
er ment only a few days ago from Rub- 
c 4 ber Administrator Jeffers that unless 
? Tin. changes were made in the allocation of 
ga-' materials the development of the syn- 
i thetic rubber program may be seriously 
fe a handicapped shows that even now all is 
lent : not well in that regard. But the argu- 
ciation. ment over the fundamentals can go on 
masa indefinitely, and will until confidence is 
restored and the facts made plain. 
In the meantime it is unfortunate that 
the administration of the program, at 
sestih least so far as gasoline for farm and 
B ntoc ranch use is concerned, got off to such 
conven a bad start. The Office of Defense 
—" Transportation has managed to mess the 
 Snom, thing up in a way that far exceeds its 
ia previous record, which is saying quite a 
a bit. It appears to be their system to 
rs Com: issue arbitrary and hastily devised and 
rd Sale, thoroughly impractical orders and then 
to suspend and amend as vigorous com- 
plaints come in until a somewheres near 
s’ Assn workable solution is reached. In this 
Mexico. case the first mistake was in attempting 
to decide from an office in Detroit how 
In Cattle much gasoline each farmer and rancher 
, Texas. would require for his next year’s opera- 
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tions. A questionnaire from the office 
of the Propucer has developed a regu- 
lar crazy quilt pattern of gasoline allow- 
ances. In a few instances people have 
been given all they asked for; in rare 
instances even more. In other cases, 
where the need was just as great and 
the original request just as conservative, 
reductions have been made to less than 
one-sixth of the required amount. There 
seems to have been nothing like a defi- 
nite rule. In the case of pick-up trucks 
particularly—a most essential vehicle on 
any ranch—the tendency has been to cut 
to a point that would not permit suc- 
cessful operation. Many are still in 
doubt, as their certificates of war neces- 
sity have not been returned. Finally 
Detroit threw up its hands and dis- 
patched supplies of blanks to local coun- 
ty offices and for the past several weeks 
ranchmen have been kept busy running 
around from here to there, trying to find 
the proper person to straighten out his 
particular situation. 

After getting everything and every- 
body into a grand state of confusion, 
then the ODT attempts to rectify mat- 
ters by issuing a release which states in 
the beginning: 

“No farmer is to be put out of busi- 
ness as a result of the Office of Defense 
Transportation certificate of war neces- 
sity plan. As long as the tires, spare 
parts, and gasoline are available, the 
ODT will help every farmer get enough 
tires, spare parts, and gasoline to carry 
on his necessary truck operations.” 

There never has been any charge of 
shortage of gasoline in the West. 

On the whole, it appears that the ODT’s 
effort must be charged off as another 
glaring example of bureaucratic mis- 
management. 

If the program for increased produc- 
tion, discussed elsewhere in this issue, is 
to be fulfilled, it is to be hoped that 
farmers and ranchmen will be allowed to 
carry on their business without spending 
a large part of their time unwinding 
official red tape and becoming thor- 
oughly disgusted with the unnecessary 
and entirely illogical restraints that a 
far-off bureau seems to delight in heap- 
ing upon them. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


HE “PRODUCER” FOR SEVERAL 

months past has been carrying infor- 
mation about the forty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the American National Live 
Stock Association, which will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, on January 15-16, 
with headquarters at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel. 

We urge again the need for strong 
representation from every section of the 
West at this convention. Formulating 
policies at this meeting will call for the 
work of representatives from all parts 
of the range country, for the war has 
brought many new probiems. 

The convention will center its work on 






























































round-table discussions on the important 
problems of the day, such as production 
goals, manpower, price ceilings, trans- 
portation, rationing, etc. The discussions 
will be led by men prominent in the 
industry and in related fields, and we 
know that stockmen will solve these 
problems in the interest of the best pos- 
sible production for the war emergency. 

Stockmen should make their hotel 
reservations now. Write to Ike Walton, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver. He will 
handle your reservation. Tell him when 
you will arrive and when you intend to 
depart. And stockmen should remem- 
ber that the National Western Stock 
Show starts on the last day of the con- 
vention, January 16, and continues to 
January 23. Many will want to stay 
over for it. 





Congressman Harry B. Coffee 


CONGRESSMAN COFFEE’S 
SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Without regard to politics, stockmen 
generally will regret the retirement of 
Harry B. Coffee, of Chadron, Nebraska, 
from his official capacity as representa- 
tive in Congress from Nebraska’s fifth 
congressional district. In the six years 
he was in Washington, he devoted a tre- 
mendous amount of time to the interests 
of the livestock industry in general. 
Serving on the important House agricul- 
tural committee, he was in a position to 
render yeoman service and did far more 
than would ordinarily have been required 
of him. It is not only for his service on 
this committee and on the floor of the 
House that he was notable, but, as the 
emergency agencies dealing with the pre- 
war and then the war situation devel- 
oped, he spent much time with them, 
guarding the interests of the stockmen 
with reference to price ceilings and many 
other matters. He more nearly filled the 
role of the late Senator Kendrick of 
Wyoming than any other man of whom 
we know. 
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TARKIO 


“BUILT TO & 


BUILD FAT” 
and DOES! 








| 
| 
| 


TARKIO-FEDS WIN 81% 
OF ALL AWARDS AT 
1942 CHICAGO SHOW! 


{Also 69% in 1941) 


Play safe! Whether you feed cattle or | 
sheep, step up the fattening-power of | 
your home feeds with the supplement | 
that assisted in producing not only 81% 
of all fat carlot winners at the 1942 
Chicago Show (69% in 1941) but also 
70% of all possible Grand Champions | 
for 19 years at the four big fat carlot 
shows (Denver, Omaha, Kansas City and 
Chicago). 





Remember, the right supplement is 
always cheapest! 


Demand TARKIO Feeds 


Available in Either Meal or 
Pellet Form 


for 
CATTLE 
HOGS | 
SHEEP 


Also 
RANGE CUBES 
i. for 
CATTLE 





Try Tarkio Minerals 








Write for prices, ration suggestions and 
closest source of supply. Address: 


TARKIO Molasses Feed Co., 
561-7 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





“Tops for 35 Eanes 
and Still Sets the Pace! 


| 
| 
| 
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PRODUCTION GOALS 


ECRETARY WICKARD AND A 

corps of assistants have been holding 
a series of regional meetings at which 
presentation has been made to audiences 
composed of extension workers, AAA 
committeemen, and war board commit- 
teemen, with a sprinkling of producers 
not connected with government agencies, 
of goals for production of the major 
crops for the coming year. Elsewhere in 
this issue we have gone into some detail 
in presenting these goals, and the vari- 
ous committeemen referred to above on 
their return from these regional meet- 
ings will no doubt hold local meetings at 
which full consideration will be given 
the matter, with special relation to crops 
produced in the particular area. 

It goes without saying that the farm- 
ers and stockmen of this country will do 
everything within their power to meet 
these extended goals. The need for in- 
creased production is clear. The demand 
made upon us to supply our growing 
army, our allies, and now the occupied 
countries is ever increasing. At the 
same time, with purchasing power in 
this country increasing sharply as the 
full effect of the war production pro- 
gram is becoming evident and the nor- 
mal outlets for such increased purchas- 
ing power, such as autemobiles, radios, 
and many other things, are being shut 
off, the local demand for food also is 
increasing tremendously. In the case of 
meat alone, doubtless our annual per 
capita consumption would easily go to 
175 pounds if the meat were available. 
Consequently, it is up to Secretary Wick- 
ard, clothed with his new powers as food 
czar for the emergency, to determine 
how much is to be left for civilian use, 
how much is to go to the armed forces, 
and how much is to be sent abroad. The 
more that can be produced, the easier is 
the problem of distribution. 

Despite this urgent need, it should be 
recognized that it is not an easy prob- 
lem to increase production to the extent 
desired. In the first place, 1942 was an 
unusually favorable year from the stand- 
point of precipitation, and growing con- 
ditions were favorable, with limited ex- 
ceptions, throughout the entire country. 
We can only hope that 1943 will be as 
favorable. Then it must be remembered 
that the production problem was get- 
ting increasingly difficult as the year 
1942 progressed and as the drain upon 
agricultural labor to the war plants and 
to selective service became more pro- 
nounced. Farm and _ livestock sales 
throughout the country have been in a 
volume unprecedented at this time of 
year. Many of these sales have been 
billed as due to the owner being called 
into service; others because the owner, 
well along in years, could no longer cope 
with the situation confronting him, with 
his help—either his own sons or hired 
help—being drafted or leaving for more 
profitable employment. Belatedly, it 
seems, recognition is being given to the 
fact that the production of food is just 
as important as the production of war 


munitions or as the training of an army 
With this recognition must come a 
equitable division of the man power an 
material resources of the country, o 
Secretary Wickard’s program for 194 
cannot be met in full. It is already eyi 
dent that agriculture cannot functio 
properly with only what is left in th 
way of man power, materials, equipmen‘ 
and supplies after the army and the wa 
plants are given the major portion « 
their requirements. 

Another deterrent to production is tl 
increasing lost motion caused by il 
timed and hastily devised orders of tl 
Office of Defense Transportation, + 
which reference is made in an adjoinin 
editorial. Thousands upon thousands « 
hours have been lost, with great waste 
of both gasoline and tires, by farmers 
and ranchers being forced to go from 
one office to another, endeavoring 
secure permission to continue their job 
of producing food. 

The new developments with regard to 
man power are heartening. It’s defi- 
nitely recognized that essential workers 
must be left upon the farms. We must 
remember, however, that General Her- 
shey repeatedly enunciated a similar pol- 
icy throughout the summer of 1942, but 
the local draft boards complained they 
had to furnish the quotas, and in many 
cases in order to do so it was not pos- 
sible or practical to defer even essential 
workers. Therefore, it is not enough 
now merely to define essential workers 
and to leave it up to the local draft 
boards to say whether a man qualifies 
under the definitions given, unless at the 
same time directives are given straight 
out to the local draft boards that the de- 
ferring of these men is of equal impor- 
tance to the filling of quotas to supply 
the various branches of the armed forces. 

One more recent development is 
worthy of note. In the official program 
now shaping up it is recognized that one 
of the main causes for depleting the 
farms and ranches of their man power 
is the high wages paid in many of the 
war plants, particularly in the construc- 
tion of these plants. The wage scales in 
some instances are entirely indefensible, 
yet the solution now proposed is to take 
no step to lower these unduly high 
wages but instead to bring agricultural 
wages up somewheres near a competitive 
basis. This move has revived the fight 
for inclusion of agricultural labor in the 
parity base, and unless this is done agri- 
culture cannot pay competitive wages of 
the type mentioned, particularly in view 
of the fact that much of the labor now 
available could hardly be described as 
rating top wages. 

At the same time that these adjust- 
ments are being made, it may well be 
necessary carefully to re-examine ‘he 
allocations of materials for the manu- 
facture of essential farm machires. 
These have recently been drastically «ut, 
although liberal allowances have ben 
made for repairs and steel for welding 
for necessary repairs has been prom.sed 
to keep the old machinery going for ‘he 
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1948 season. It will be Secretary 
Wickard’s responsibility to see that pro- 
duction is not hampered by a lack of 
equipment. With man power reduced, 
machine power becomes even more im- 
portant if at the same time an attempt 
is made to increase production. It is 
doubtful if those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of allocating materials for 
the manufacture of farm machines can 
determine a year in advance anything 
like what the requirements are going to 
be, any more than the ODT clerks in a 
Detroit office can tell how many gallons 
of gas each farmer and rancher will need 
for the coming year. 

In the case of beef, perhaps fortu- 
nately any mistakes that may occur will 
tend temporarily to increase marketings 
and, consequently, the available supply 
of product. We are near the peak of the 
current production cycle, so this can be 
done safely unless the war should last 
too long. However, it is important that 
in connection with such increased ship- 
ments from the range a program be de- 
veloped that will encourage rather than 
discourage feeding operations, so that 
enough finish may be placed upon the 
bulk of animals marketed to increase 
substantially the net tonnage of beef. 
This has been the weak spot in recent 
months, as the uncertainty of OPA pol- 
icy with regard to ceilings has kept the 
feeders in a state of confusion. 

To sum it all up, the three important 
factors in farm and livestock production 
for 1948 are: first, weather conditions; 
second, governmental policies affecting 
production; and, third, the effort the 
farmer and rancher makes. The last of 
the three can be counted upon. The job 
will be done if favorable weather ob- 
tains and administration policies do not 
offer too much interference. 


LEON HENDERSON 


The announcement that Leon Hender- 
son has resigned his post as chief of the 
Office of Price Administration is of in- 
terest to producers generally. First of all 
it should be said that Mr. Henderson 
courageously performed a difficult and 
thankless job probably as well as anyone 
could have done it, although he has been 
severly criticised for being arbitrary and 
impatient toward the public he has serv- 
ed. But this does not mean that all has 
een well in the price administration 
set-up. On the contrary, government 
nachinery has been running into all 

inds of trouble and digging into alto- 
gether too many details of the business 

fe of the country. Coincidentally the 

‘ffice of Defense Transportation came 
along with its famous, or infamous, Or- 
der No. 21 just as the fire on OPA 

‘as the hottest. Together they have 

een too trying for a public that prefers 

mgressional law-making to bureau- 
cratic rule. Perhaps the time has come 
‘or a turn away from the trend toward 
broad grants of executive power that 
encourage bureaucrats to go far beyond 
the original intent of Congress. 
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FROM PAINTER'S 


e. First Prize 


GRANS CHAMPION 





Champions at 


The William Noble 
Company, Burrell, 


Calif., a repeat buyer 
of Painter’s, took them 
at $800 each. 


Buy 

PAINTER BULLS 

at the 

NATIONAL WESTERN 
this month 








1,000 BUYERS CAN'T BE WRONG 


<s PEN OF 

Jr. Yearlings 
HEREFORDS 

Painter Hereford &» “Ruan ck, 


eonsigned ty wasasven s Condon : 


Los Angeles— 


The yearlings got the supreme 
award, Painter calves took the 
reserve championship ... the 
second time in two years Paint- 
er’s have won these honors at 
Los Angeles. The uniformity 
necessary to win in groups, the 
uniformity necessary to make 
repeat sales to the same cus- 
tomers year after year, mainly 
in groups, is one of the things 
for which Painter’s are noted. 
Among others is that distinctive 
ruggedness in Painter type. 
Beef cattle still are sold by 
weight. Consider this when 
next you are contemplating 
buying bulls and remember that 
Painter bulls are the source of 
extra weight. 
















































WASHINGTON NOTES 


DEFERMENTS 


Instructions sent to local draft boards 
by Selective Service headquarters sug- 
gest, but do not order, that a rancher or 
farmer who is responsible for the produc- 
tion of sixteen war units may be defer- 
red. The number of animals equal to one 
unit are: range cattle, 15; farm herds, 
12; feed-lot cattle, 20; stockers (bought 
and run on grass), 75; hogs, 20; milk 
cows and its products, 1; range sheep, 
45; farm flocks, 30; lambs in feed-lot, 
160. For deferment in the case of barley, 
wheat, grain sorghums, oats, rye, dry 
field peas, cover crop seeds, hay and 
hay crop seeds, 15 acres is the factor; 
for corn, dry edible beans, rice, broom- 
corn, green peas, and sweet corn, 5 acres; 
sugar beets, 2; sugar cane, l. 


POINT RATIONING 


A good bet is that meat will be the 
first item rationed under a brand new 
general rationing book. A “point sys- 
tem,” which is different from straight 
coupon cashing under sugar and coffee 
rationing, will be used. It is a system of 
rationing a group of related or similar 
commodities which can be _ substituted 
for one another. The different commodi- 
ties will have different point values. A 


WASHINGTON 


pound of one kind of meat might be 
valued at 8 points, say, while a pound of 
another kind of meat, slightly more 
plentiful, might be valued at 6 points. 
Consumers will spend their points on the 
basis of individual preference. The point 
values can be changed as demand or 
supply situation changes. They say it’s 
not very complicated. 


BEEF CEILINGS 

President Frank S. Boice and Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association have rep- 
resented western cattlemen in negotia- 
tions with the OPA during the summer 
and fall, relative to the new beef price 
ceilings. Elsewhere in this issue the 
new order is described in some detail. 
Next month, after adjustments to the 
order will undoubtedly have been made, 
it will be possible to judge the effect it 
is to have on beef production. In the 
meantime, we are hopeful that it will be 
beneficial. 


WAR POWERS 


Hearings were held before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the third 
war powers bill, which would grant the 
Executive broad authority to cancel 
tariffs and other import restrictions. 
It would also give various other war- 


time powers. The American National 
was represented by Ezra Benson, of the 
National Council of Farmer Co-opera- 
tives, who volunteered for this service 
in view of the inability to get witnesses 
to Washington on the very short notice 
given. Later the commitee pigeonholed 
the bill, so that it died with the adjourn- 
ment of the Seventy-Seventh Congress. 


PACKER WAGES 


A War Labor Board panel has rec- 
ommended wage increases of 5% cents 
an hour for some 54,000 workers of the 
four big meat packers and asked that 
the increase be made retroactive to June 
1, 1942. The companies involved in the 
dispute with the Packing House Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee (CIO) are 
Swift, Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy. 
The panel said the increase was neces- 
sary to “correct maladjustments and in- 
equalities, to prevent gross inequity, and 
to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war.” 
PETITION ASKS FREIGHT 
RATE REDUCTION 

Joinder in a case reopening Ex Parte 
148, in which in March, 1942, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission granted a 
3 per cent increase in freight rates on 
livestock, has been filed by the American 
National Live Stock Association through 
Traffic Counsel Chas. E. Blaine. Reopen- 
ing of the case is being sought by the 
Department of Agriculture and Price 





Herefords, the Beef Breed Supreme 


HEREFORD Steers on the Chicago open market demonstrate their 
superiority as beef makers. In 185 market days (Jan. 1 to Nov. 25, 1942) 
234 loads of HEREFORDS topped the market. 86% of all the cattle sell- 
ing at the extreme daily top were HEREFORDS. 


In 42 weeks out of the total’47 weeks reported, HEREFORDS have sold 
at the extreme top or tied. 


GRAND CHAMPION STEER 
GRAND CHAMPION CARLOT FAT STEERS 


Were HEREFORDS 


- Chicago International 
1942 


National Western Hereford Sale 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Quality Is Always Paramount at Denver 


DENVER, COLORADO 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST ONLY 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


300 WEST ELEVENTH STREET 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Administrator Leon Henderson. They ask 
for elimination of the increases author- 
ized. The petitions for reopening are 
supported by statistics showing substan- 
tial increases in net revenues of rail- 
roads for the first nine months of the 
year over the two previous years. 


RANGE CODE CHANGES 


Changes in the federal range code 
announced recently include clarification 
of the priority use of water as a base 
property, making it the same as for base 
lands; more flexibility in the transfer 
of grazing privileges; provision for par- 
ticipation by existing licensees and per- 
mittees in increases in carrying capacity 
to the extent of their respective quali- 
fications; and special provisions grant- 
ing greater discretionary powers to dis- 
trict and regional graziers. 


BORROWINGS 


Farmers and stockmen borrowed $344,- 
000,000 from 530 production credit asso- 
ciations in the first nine months of 1942, 
compared with approximately $290,000,- 
000 last year, according tu the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A large proportion 
of the increase in the total borrowed 
was due to larger amounts needed by 
farmers to finance increased food-for- 
freedom production. Other factors affect- 
ing the increase included higher produc- 
tion costs. 


LEND-LEASE DELIVERIES 


Lend-lease deliveries of American 
foodstuffs for shipment to other United 
Nations, as reported by the agriculture 
department, increased 93,000,000 pounds 
during October, bringing the month’s 
deliveries to 645,000,000 pounds and the 
total since the program was started to 
nearly 8,000,000,000 pounds. The AMA 
delivery report showed increased deliv- 
eries of eggs, dairy products, meats, 
grains, and other products. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Rationing order C, replacing previous 
temporary rationing orders A and B, 
“unfreezes” farm machinery and equip- 
ment in dealers’ hands and permits 
those who are eligible to purchase from 
county farm rationing committees. When 
county rationing quotas are established, 
the machinery held by distributors and 
manufacturers will be released. 


MEAT SUPPLIES 


Supplies of meat available for civil- 
ians will amount to 35 ounces per capita 
per week instead of the present 40 
ounces during the first three months of 
1943. . . . Meat supplies for California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona which would have keen exhausted 
on December 20 were furnished when an 
OPA order released the next allotment 
on that day instead of next January 1. 





No additional meat was made available 
for civilians. The supply was only made 
to spread over a longer period. 


AAA TEETH 


“Severe deductions” is the rule now 
when farmers fail to stick close to pro- 
duction plans of the AAA. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an outline of its 
1943 program said that “payments in 
1943 will be conditional on the degree 
to which each co-operating farm family 
carries out its individual farm plan 
which will represent each farm share of 
the national war production goals.” 


RETURN OF LANDS 

Land acquired by the United States 
for war purposes would be offered for 
resale to previous owners under a Dill 
introduced on November 16 by Senator 
Schwartz, Wyoming. The bill amends a 
measure approved in July which com- 
pensates holders of grazing permits for 
losses sustained by reason of use of 
public lands for war purposes. 


TAX ON SHIPPING 


Stockmen and other shippers started 
paying a 3 per cent tax on transporta- 
tion charges December 1 under the pro- 
visions of section 620 of the revenue act 
of 1942. The tax is payable on freight 
charges on shipments moving by truck 
as well as by rail. 
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499611, 
1744455......... \“seee Aster 2d, 
WHR Seth ‘ | eres 
Domino 3rd, f Prince Domino F, 
2462629......... WHR Sister 1510829 
| Domino 74th 
WHITE MT. SETH i. 2080916........ WHR Good Belle 84th, 
3250137, 1849145 
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Penn Randolph 2d, 
Sept. 9, 1940... | 1796507 
| Adventure 3d, 
_| 2340533......... Miss Simpson, 
= —— | 1819615 
2836699......... Real Prince Domino, 
80. 
WHR Elizabeth 16895 
mino Heiress 3d 
2129063......... WHR Royal 
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This bull won his class as a senior calf in Dallas at 
the National Hereford Show, 1941. Watch him at 
Denver as a senior yearling. He sells in the Denver. 
sale in a consignment of fifteen outstanding head. 


DAN and JESSIE THORNTON, GUNNISON, COLO. 


JIM SANDERS, Mer. BOB EDW-.xD, Herdsman 
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Shipping Fever 


(Hemorrhagic Septicemia) 


_— 


Bee 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia (Ship- 
ping or Stockyards Fever) annually 
takes a heavy toll in market-bound 
animals and livestock subject to 
severe weather conditions. This 
year it’s especially important to cut 
livestock losses to a minimum, be- 
cause every pound of meat is vital 
to America’s war effort. 


Use Globe Anti-Hemorrhagic Sep- 
ticemia Serum as directed in the 
treatment of stock affected by 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia and as an 
aid of merit in protecting valuable 
animals in transit and at shows. For 
your herds during severe weather 
use Globe Hemorrhagic Septice- 
mia Bacterin. 


Insist on the Globe trade-mark . . 
a symbol of dependability 
N for more than 23 years. 







eg 
Laboratories 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES DENVER MEMPHIS 
KANSAS CITY — LITTLE ROCK 





Hay saad Pasture ‘Crops 


Grasses that make cheapest 
feed. Clean, live seed at saving 
prices. Crested Wheat, Tall, 
Slender Wheat, Brome Grass, 
Grama Grass, "Buffalo Grass. 
Get our prices. Complete catalog free. 
WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
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FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Nien 15. 1949 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)....................--+0.- $20.75-22.25 $ 
EI ie es ee 19.00-20.50 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) -..................--2+ 20.75-22.25 
FOUN 5 SE aay ha a eee 19.00-20.50 
Yearling Steer—Choice....................-cscesece-ee0 20.75-22.25 
Yearling Steer—Good .....0.2..20......-2.eseeeeeeeeeeeee 19.00-20.50 


Veal and Calf—Choice..............-.....<.ccccecce.ce0s. 
Wy ie) aun oe — neh accion 


FRESH LAMB AND MuUTTON— 


21.25-22.75 
19.00-21.00 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Nov. 16, 1942 
20.75-22.25 
19.00-20.50 
20.75-22.25 


Dec. 15, 1941 


$18.00-19.00 


17.50-18.00 
18.50-20.50 


19.00-20.50 18.00-19.50 
20.75-22.25 20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.50 19.00-20.00 
21.25-22.75 18.00-20.00 
19.00-21.00  16.00-19.00 


Lamb—Choice (all weights) ........................ 25.00-28.00  24.00-27.00 18.50-21.00 
MAIN NN 5 os rac coos passed asucsabelecocionisen 25.00-28.00 22.00-25.00 17.50-20.00 
BAW SOG oss ose coecdekence doe chee ebeeonsetuacs 21.00-24.00 13.00-14.00 8.50- 9.00 
WOWE—COMMIMOLCIO] «© 5 oe onc csccseceeaceos 19.00-22.00  12.00-13.00 7.50- 8.50 
FRESH PorRK CUTS— 
Loin—8-12 lb. average........................-.......... 27.00-28.25 27.00-28.25 21.00-22.0( 
HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 
Dec. 1, 1942+ Nov. 1, 1942 Dec. 1, 1941 Five-Yr. Av. 
Wrozen:: Heel 2.0 :028.00.-255c: 124,848,000 107,405,000 96,513,000 57,079,00( 
Cared “Beer ei 8,127,000 9,487,000 17,817,000 14,899 ,00/ 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen.. 26,096,000 17,896,000 6,432,000 4,101,000 
Wraren’ POR Koes sce slnwcs 84 096,000%* 65,395,000 96,506,000 89,147,000 
Dry: Sait: Perks 20. 53,318,000** 64,412,000 60,989,000 46,264,000 
PICKS “POPC soo akecsc. 144,686,000** 127,638,000 192,775,000 204,032,00' 
Frozen and Cured Trim- 
mings and Edible Offal.. 71,940,000 71,555,000 72,982,000 62,464,00( 
RE ooo ase zee a 50,688,000** 52,871,000 171,020,000 121,271,001 
Rendered Pork Fat.............. 3,926,000** 5,176,000 GME OOO sescescielciewds, 
Foren: POUHuEY <2:50.c5020.: 192,958,000 161,011,000 172,913,000 137,301,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


These amounts included in total stocks. tSubject to revision. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Dec. 15, 1942 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) ..$15.50-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good............2....2....1.-.se0ee-e00e 14,00-15.50 
Slaughter Steers—Ch,. (900-1,100 Ibs.).......... 15.00-16.25 
Slaughter Steers—Good........0..........0..--eccssseeeeeee 14.00-15.50 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (700-1,300 Ibs.)........ 11.25-14.00 


Fed Young Steers—Gd. Ch. ern 900 lbs. ee 13.50-15.75 


Heifers—Good-Choice .......... . 18.00-15.25 

I ook Sasa cecunrccdeducbcsshuizibealcneceed 11.50-12.50 
Wemlers—Good-CHOICC ssn nccccsncsnncncckccacecennccaccesees 13.50-15.50 
Calves—Good-Choice ..................--.----ssecseee-eeoeeeee 12.00-14.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch................. 12.50-14.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med........... 9.75-12.50 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 Ibs.) -............... 13.90-14.05 
Tesmbs—Good-Cn once 22 ncoessisi ass cscs sendeccconcsoccss 15.00-15.50 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice ...................... 13.00-14.25 
Ewes—Good-Choice ............. Bae 7.40- 8.35 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


November 

RECEIPTS— 1942 

MN acho Nac eh le mae 1,779,557 1,416,609 

Calves 255.2... dk Pgh ee Sie a 2a 755,294 605,868 

BN ik int eA 3,309,512 2,831,635 

Sueen mpd Tambien 2,779,743 1,818,235 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

MERI Wigs cece es alee 8 oe a oe A 944,745 673,999 

ROR tec tee Stee rk Boel 5 389,962 287,469 

UN es See ety Ae Vl eS Ae age ae 820,999 727,086 

Sheep and Lambs.....................00......... 1,363,454 945,454 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

OO 8. eer kN ae Bee 556,068 415,365 

MRAM Soe Noe te ik Oe ee 180,921 164,522 

BES scree Oe i ke 62,300 44,637 

Sheep: and Lambs...:....-.2:2..:..-....2..2.:: 589,380 379,147 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

PH O00 6 ENE IF, cas ae ee 1,018,000 941,000 

RIOR ht esc! Set okt) Se 501,000 476,000 

WERE eee en erate 5 g.co Rs abe 5,023,000 4,561,000 

RRMNNY GURNEE AUN oo oe cscs ccdcacintcses 2,126,000 1,424,000 


*Exclusive of calves. tInciudes stockers and feeders. 


Nov. 16, 1942 


$16.50-17.35 


14.50-16.50 
16.25-17.25 
14.50-16.25 
11.25-14.50 
15.75-16.50 
18.75-16.50 
11.75-13.00 
13.50-15.50 
11.50-13.50 
12.75-15.00 

9.75-12.50 
13.90-14.05 
14.35-14.75 
12.25-13.25 

5.50- 6.25 


**FSCC and AMA report that they held 7,522,000 pounds of pork cuts and 
1,234,000 pounds of lard and rendered pork fat in cold storage warehouses outside processors’ 


plants 


Dec. 15, 1941 
$13.00-14.25 
12.00-13.50 
13.50-14.40 
12.00-13.50 
10.00-12.00 
12.00-14.40 
12.00-14.00 

8.00- 9.25 
12.50-14.00 
9.00-10.50 
9.75-12.25 
8.00-10.50 
1.15-11.50 
2.65-12.85 
0.00-10.50 
5.75- 6.50 


1 
1 
1 


First Eleven Months 
1942 1941 


16,659,368 13,795,354 
6,154,959 5,596,411 
30,190,541 27,020,621 
25,832,199 21,098,454 
7,309,751 5,650,602 
2,570,564 2,221,733 
7,555,905 7,041,426 
12,772,550 10,536,913 
3,699,777 3,048,855 
994,463 933,730 
574,386 582,262 
4,468,898 3,542,122 
11,365,000 9,941,000 
5,284,000 5,005,000 
47,120,000 40,752,000 
19,451,000 16,552,000 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS 
*OR THE MONTH 


By H. W. FRENCH 


\TARKED FLUCTUATION FEA- 
-"* tured the cattle market the past 
ionth on grain-feds and to some extent 
n other slaughter cattle. The year’s 
peak prices are behind us, although late 
sales showed some 
improvement over 
the December low 
spot. While it is 
anyone’s guess as 
to the course of 
the prices during 
1943, both growers 
and feeders fared 
well in 1942, There 
is no question 
about the demand 
for meat and meat 
products in 19438, 
and anticipated in- 
creased production 
will find a broad outlet. It has been 
estimated that an 8,000,000-man army 
will need 2,500,000,000 pounds of meat 
and that lease-lend will require about 
3,000,000,000 pounds, both accounting 
for about one-fourth of the meat pro- 
duction. Add to this the civilian re- 
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January, 1943 




























MARKETS 


quirements, and one has a picture of 
what the livestock men may expect. 


Official estimate of livestock on farms 
and ranches as of January 1 is usually 
released in February, and the forthcom- 
ing figures undoubtedly will be large, 
although sheep and lambs may not be 
up to the recent peak. According to a 
recent release of the Department of 
Agriculture, the cattle and calf popu- 
lation on January 1, 1943, may be 
76,168,000 head, or around 1,500,000 in- 
crease over a year earlier and somewhat 
higher than the previous record of 1934. 

Over 1,000,000 cattle, more than 500,- 
000 calves, in excess of 5,000,000 hogs, 
and above 2,000,000 sheep and lambs 
were slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion during November, these numbers in 
every instance showing an increase over 
a year earlier. Slaughter for the first 
eleven months of the year totaled 
11,364,966 cattle, 5,284,023 calves, 47,- 
118,991 hogs, and 19,450,088 sheep and 
lambs. The increase for cattle was 
around 1,423,500, calves nearly 280,000, 
hogs almost 7,500,000, and sheep and 
lambs about 2,900,000, as compared with 
the corresponding time in 1941. 

Much talk goes around about the in- 
crease in the number of dairy cows sent 
to the markets because of labor short- 
age and reliable figures are hard to get 


on this subject. Quite frequently milker 
and springer cow dealers at the market 
centers buy dairy cows for further use 
as milk producers, only the worn-out 
animals in most instances going on 
slaughter account. It may be of interest 
to note that the slaughter of all cows 
under federal inspection during October 
was 57.72 per cent of the “kill,” up 8.47 
per cent from a year ago, as contrasted 
with a percentage of 38.54 of the kill for 
steers, down 7.21 per cent from last 
October. ; 


New Beef Ceilings 


Ceiling prices for dressed beef on a 
zone basis was announced by the Office 
of Price Administration. These prices 
were effective December 16, except for 
sales to war procurement agencies, for 
which the effective date was December 
10. The revised regulation makes no 
change in price ceilings for veal car- 
casses and cuts and processed products, 
including sausage. Veal therefore will 
continue under the same form of con- 
trol which has been in effect on both 
beef and veal since last July. Un- 
affected by the new order are live cattle 
transactions, still without direct price 
curbs, and retail stores, whose individual 
price tags on meats will continue for 
the time being to reflect their highest 
March, 1942, sales levels. 


New wholesale ceiling prices are de- 
signed to reflect to farmers prices for 


™ buy ‘em at Denver— 


@ Here is a sample of the WHR bulls you will find in Denver in 


the carlot pens of that great show January 16-23, 1943. These 
six bulls and a dozen more will be in the load of SENIOR BULL 


CALVES—about 16 months old. 
@ There will also be two carloads of WHR yearling bulls—about 


20 months old. 


q@ All these WHR bulls are up to the usual WHR high standards 


for top quality that has helped them win so many carlot cham- 


pionships. 


q All will satisfy the most discriminating buyer, with a top rank 


commercial herd or a successful registered herd. 


See these good bulls "in the yards" 
at Denver, Jan. 16-20, 1943 


-WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH Cheyenne 
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their live cattle slightly in excess of the 
average September, 1942, levels. Retail 
storekeepers are assured the maximum 
price of their wholesaler will be no 
higher for their competitors than for 


themselves. Many communities where 
consumers now are unable to secure 
beef may find the supply somewhat 


larger in the near future. Similar prob- 
lems of wholesalers in their purchasing 
arrangements with packer slaughterers 
will be rectified by the new order. 

Wholesale beef ceilings should reflect 
approximately the following average 
live cattle prices at Chicago: AA, $15.80 
(high yielding animals of any grade 
should run 50 to 75 cents more per ewt.); 
A. $14.50; B, $12.70; and C, $10.80. 
This compares with average September, 
1942, prices of slaughter steers of, AA, 
$15.57; A, $14.29; B, $12.39; and C, 
$10.67. The dressed beef ceiling prices 
on a Chicago basis are as follows: AA, 
$22.50; A, $21.50; B, $19.50; C, $17.50; 
canner and cutter, $15.00; and bull, 
$16.50. 

Ten zones have been established for 
beef and Kansas City is the basing 
point, chosen because the structure of 
the industry necessitates the point of 
reference following in the Midwest and 
because its freight rates to most parts 
of the country are more uniform. Zone 
boundaries were set by reference to in- 
creases of 25 cents per cwt. in freight 
rates, with allowance for tare and icing. 
A zoning system will prevail later for 


REGISTERED 


lamb and mutton, one for dressed hogs 
having been inaugurated some time ago. 

Provision was made for nine primary 
wholesale cuts and five additional cuts 
made by combinations of various prim- 
ary cuts. The hindquarter is broken 
from the forequarter by cutting the beef 
side between the animals twelfth and 
thirteenth ribs. All beef sold at whole- 
sale must be graded by official federal 
graders except in isolated cases where 
the packer as previously will be per- 
mitted to grade the meat if an official 
grader is not obtainable, although in 
such instances the wholesale price of the 
meat will not be so high. 

Choice and prime steers at Chicago 
the closing week of November made up 
24.6 per cent of the supply sold out of 
first hands, against 39.9 per cent a year 
earlier. Good figured 48.9 and 47.8 per 
cent, respectively; medium, 24.8 and 10.7 
per cent, respectively; and common, 1.7 
and 1.6 per cent, respectively. That 
week choice and prime steers averaged 
$16.77 against $12.38 the last week of 
November, 1941; good, $15.23 and $11.60, 
respectively; medium, $10.66 and $8.97, 
respectively; and common, $10.66 and 
$8.97, respectively. The average cost for 
all grades figured $15.21 as compared 
with $11.78 a year ago. Average cost of 
stocker and feeder steers the last week 
of November at $12.59 compared with 
$9.49 a year ago. The figures for the 
four weeks of November were $12.59 and 
$9.81, respectively, and for the four 









































months July through October wer tua 
$12.33 and $10.06, respectively. den 
Corn Belt Gets Record Numbers = 
Cattle moved into the Corn Belt state Nov 
in record volume during November ; 700 
the highest prices in twenty-two year en 
according to a release by the Depar iS: 
ment of Agriculture. The totals for Ju G 
through November this year are wi t 3 
above a year earlier but below the tota Oo) 
of 1939 and 1940. Information from t} hot 
western states indicates a smaller nw ess 
ber of cattle on feed than in 1941. Shi veg 
ments into eleven Corn Belt stat nai 
through public stockyards in Novemb er’ 
was up 15 per cent and the largest f ey 
November in over ten years. The mor ror 
ment July through November was am 
per cent larger and the heaviest for t vel 
period since 1924. Shipments direct it a 
seven Corn Belt states in November we 
no larger than last year, but direct shi 
ments into other Corn Belt states ws 
larger. — 
Among the western states the largest 
relative decreases are reported 
Idaho, Utah, and Oregon. Most of 


reduction for Colorado is in the north 
section. Some increase was reported 
California and little change for Arizona 
and Oklahoma. Increased cattle feed 
is expected in Texas, as large numb 
are being fattened on wheat pastu 
Feeder cattle moved into most areas 
later than usual, but hesitancy on thé 
part of many buyers disappeared, 
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e Raised under actual range conditions 


© Choicest blood-lines 
e Outstanding individuals 


T. E. MITCHELL & SONS 


Tequesquite Ranch Albert, New Mexico 
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tually thereby causing an increased late 
jemand. About the same percentage of 
steers over 800 pounds were taken from 
he four leading markets July through 
November, with a larger percentage from 
700 to 800 pounds and a smaller per- 
entage from 500 to 700 pounds as well 
is for feeder calves. 

Good to choice beef steers at Chicago 
it mid-December were largely 75 cents 
o $1 lower than a month earlier, al- 
hough some heavyweights were off 
ess. Common and medium grades ruled 
eak to 50 cents lower. All cows were 
vainly 25 to 50 cents down for the 
eriod but on the low spot some sales 
rere as much as $1 off. Bull prices 
rorked up to new high levels and then 
ambled, but at the close sales were not 
ver 25 cents below mid-November. 


Calves and vealers were not very plenti- 
ful and finished steady, although not up 
to the month’s high spot. 


Chicago Sales 


Grand champion carlot fat steers at 
Chicago sold at $20.50, and these steers 
were Herefords. The champion Angus 
brought $18 and the champion Short- 
horns made $17. There were fifty-three 
loads in the auction and the bulk sold 
at $17 to $17.50. Grand champion indi- 
vidual fat steer sold at $1. Most of the 
show carlots of fat lambs bulked at 
$16.50 to $17.50. 

Best commercially fed steers at Chi- 
cago sold at $17.60—the highest since 
1937—but some show cut-outs were re- 
ported up to $17.65. Quite a number of 
choice-to-prime steers went at $17 to 


$17.50, including some down to 1,026 
pounds at $17.25. Bulk of the good to 
choice steers sold at $13.50 to $17, but 
strictly choice offerings closed at $16.35 
to $16.40 and medium offerings were 
most numerous from $13 down. 

Both fed mixed yearlings and straight 
heifers scored $16.25 and some 951- 
pound heifers rejected in the stock show 
reached $16.65. Only a meager supply 
went at $15 to $15.75 and the bulk of 
medium to strictly good kinds made $12 
to $14.50. Most of the beef cows sold 
downward from $12, although some were 
reported as high as $13. On the high 
spot, strong weight cutter cows easily 
made $9 to $9.25 and only the light can- 
ners landed much below $7. Many good 
heavy sausage bulls scored $12.75 to 
$13 and the top was $13.15, but late 
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These high-quality registered Hereford bull calves will be for sale as yearlings after February 
1, 1943. They may be seen at the Corralitos Ranch headquarters. In addition, there will be 
for sale thirty head of two-year-old bulls which are of the same breeding. 


R. S. Superior Prince, bred by WHR, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


HERD 
SIRES 


Prince Blanchard 2nd, bred by D. L. McDonald, Amarillo, Texas 
Prince Domino H. 18th, bred by Chas. H. Harris, Fort Worth, Texas 
Prince Domino C. 64th, bred by Chas. H. Harris, Fort Worth, Texas 


Real Prince Domino 69th, bred by Herman J. Krause, Alliance, Nebraska 


The dams are from the Thornton White Mountain Hereford Ranch and the Green Cattle Com- 
pany. They are predominantly of Prince Domino Anxiety breeding. 


Qur calves are raised on mountain and valley range with good cover. They are well grown out 
aid hardy. They know how to forage for themselves. They will keep in good condition and 
will give good service on ranches of the range country. 
Headquarters 3 miles from U. S. Highway 80 

12 miles West of Las Cruces, N. M. 


C CORRALITOS RANCH 


January, 1943 


H. S. BISSELL, Owner 









sales were generally at $12 to $12.75. Medium to good beef steers at Kansas 
Vealers reached $15.50 but usually sales City bulked at $12.50 to $15 and some 
were from $5 down. choice lightweights scored $15.50 and 

Some choice to prime medium weight higher, best making $16.50. Medium to 
steers reached $16.40 for a top at good heifers sold at $12.50 to $14.50 and 
Omaha, and a meager supply landed at mixed yearlings sold up to $15.50. Cows 
$15.75 to $16.25, while medium to choice were most numerous at $9 to $11.50 but 
bulked at $13.25 to $15.50, some short- some scored $12 to $12.35 and a 1,263,- 
feds selling late at $12.25 and below. pound load stood out at $13.25. Heavy 
Medium to choice heifers landed at good sausage bulls made $12 to $12.60. 
$12.50 to $14.50 and outstanding mixed Best steers available at St. Joseph 
yearlings topped at $15.50. Common to made $15.25 to $15.50 and medium to 
good cows cleared at $8.75 to $12.25, al- good short-feds went at $12.25 to $14.75, 
though a load of good to choice 1,150- with common down to $10.25. Good to 
pound offerings reached $13.25. Most choice mixed yearlings landed at $14.25 
bulls went at $11 to $12. Practical top to $15.75 and best heifers made $14.50 
on vealers was $14.50 and this was true to $14.60. Cows bulked at $9.25 to 
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It costs less than 1 per cent on the average beef animal for the 
complete advantages offered at the Central Market. This includes 
the cost of yardage, feed, the charge of the livestock sales agency, 
insurance while stock is in the yards ... For less than 1 per cent, 
the man who ships to the stock yards has the use of unloading 
chutes manned by experienced handlers, modern, concrete covered 
pens, pure water in abundance, the use of tested scales, all supplied 
by the Stock Yards Company ... The nominal marketing costs 
charged by the livestock selling agency are the services of men 
long experienced in the grading and sorting of livestock, men who 
have spent years in buying and selling stock and who know just 
as much about the market trends and values as the highly paid 
buyers. Your commission man pays your freight bills, collects from 
the buyer and renders you spot cash, accompanied by a complete 
account of sale... Most of all, at the Central Market you get the 
benefit of competitive bids from many buyers on what you have 
to sell and thus receive the FULL market value. 


* 


Get the facts on Central Marketing of Livestock. 
It's more important to you today than ever before. 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
STOCKTON UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 

LOS ANGELES UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 


of most Missouri River markets. $11.75, although some scored $12.50 to 








to $12. 


Strictly good to choice steers. at St 
Paul made $15.25 to $16.50 but mediun 


to good bulked at $12 to $15. Not many 
heifers passed $14, although a top oi 


$16 was registered. Common to goa 
cows were most numerous at $9.25 t 
$11.75 and some good lots scored $12 t 
$12.50. Bulls reached $12.50 and th: 
bulk sold at $12.50. Good to choice steer 
at Sioux City landed at $13.50 to $15.50 
a few top loads making $16.25 to $16.35 
Good to choice heifers sold at $13.50 t 
$15.50 and common to good cows cleare: 
at $9.25 to $12.50. 

Medium to choice steers at Denve 
landed at $12 to $15. Choice heifer 
worth $14.60 to $14.75 at one time dw 
ing the period were available late a 
$14 to $14.30, many short-feds selling a 
$12.50 to $13.50. Some carlots of cow 
scored $12 to $12.10, but common t 
good bulked at $9.50 to $11.50 and onl 
very light weight canners sold below $7 
while several loads of Idaho and Uta 
cutters scored $9 to $9.15. Medium t 
good bulls sold at $10.25 to $11.2: 
Vealers went downward from $15. 

Stocker and feeder demand at man 
markets continued rather broad, but be 
cause of an uneven decline on fat steei 
there was some softening of prices f< 
replacement stock. Mid-December pric: 
at Chicago for stocker and feeder stee1 
and heifers were around 25 to 50 cent 
lower, but cows were down more in th 
face of upturns for cows on country a 
count at some other markets whe 
wheat pasture and beet-field interest 
were buying readily, and calves look« 
50 to 75 cents lower. 

Medium to choice steers at Chicag 
were taken by country buyers largely : 
$12 to $14, although choice light yea 
lings were quotable around $14.25 
$14.50. Some common lots were avai 
able at $10 to $11. High-grade sté 
calves made $15. Medium to choi 
steers went out from Kansas City main 
at $11 to $13.75 and some reached $1 
good to choice steer calves selling 
$14 to $14.50. 

Many medium to choice stocker a 
feeder steers at Omaha landed at $11. 
to $14.10 and choice to fancy yearlin; 
at $14.25 to $14.60. Good to choice ste 
calves cleared at $14 to $16.25 and cor 
parable heifer calves at $12.75 to $14.! 
Yearling heifers went out at $11.50 ° 
$12.35 and medium to good cows 
$8.25 to $9.40. Medium to good steers « 
St. Joseph sold at $11 to $13.25 a 
medium to choice at St. Paul $11 
$14.25, good to choice calves selling 
$18 to $14.50. 

Numerous loads of good to choi 
500- to 625-pound heifers went out 
Sioux City at $11.50 to $13 and comm: 
to medium cows at $8 to $9, while m 
dium to choice steers scored $11.50 
$14.25. Good to choice heifer calv 
made $13 to $14 and best steer calv 
sold at $14.75 to $15.50. Outstandii 
yearling steers at Denver made $14.’ 
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to $14.85 but bulk good to choice went 
at $13.50 to $14.50, the latter price 
standing as top on two-year-olds. Most 
of the aged steers went at $11.50 to 
$14. Best heifers went out at $12.65 to 
312.75 and many sold at $11.25 to $12.50. 
Medium to good feeder cows sold at 
39 to $10.25. Outstanding steer calves 
mace $15.50 to $15.75 and others bulked 
at $13.50 to $15, while heifer calves 
topped at $14.25. 


Hog Trade 


Hog trade was fairly well supported 
throughout the period but there was only 
minor fluctuation in the market during 
most of the time. The high spot proved 
to be at the beginning and at the end, 
but for several weeks there was not over 
10- to 15-cent change in prices. Usually 
the good to choice butcher hogs at Chi- 
cago sold at $13.50 to $13.65, with oc- 
casional days when the $14 hog made an 
appearance, the top at mid-December 
resting at $14.10, top for the period. 

Receipts have been heavier and qual- 
ity very good. Closing prices were gen- 
erally steady to strong against a month 
earlicr, and sows continue to sell almost 
on a par with butcher hogs. Recently 
hogs topping the market were weigh- 
ing upward from 240 pounds, with con- 
siderable discount noted on weights be- 
low 180 pounds. Most desirable sows 
were those around 300 to 400 pounds. 

Slaughter of hogs under federal in- 
spection at twenty-seven centers the 
first week of December totaled 1,238,- 

100, and the next week slaughter for the 
same points aggregated 1,209,000. These 
exceeded any peak of the previous year. 
Hog slaughter for the twelve months 
beginning October 1 is expected to total 
94,000,000 to 95,000,000 head, and the 
slaughter under federal inspection may 
pass 65,000,000. Lard and every other 
pork item in cold storage on December 

1 fell below the holdings of a year ago. 

Despite sheep and lamb supplies above 

2 year ago,. the market has been well 

supported all month and prices climbed 

to the highest level since 1929 on fat 
lambs, ewes working up nearly to the 
current year’s high time. Mid-December 
prices for slaughter lambs at Chicago 

were around 75 cents higher than a 

month ago, yearlings showing 75 cents 

to $1 advance, fat ewes gaining $2. 

Much of the lamb supply is coming 
from wheat fields, and Kansas has been 
supplying the bulk. Some lambs came 
from feed-lots but many of these were 
moved out because of the attractive 
prices rather than because they showed 
usual finish. Ewes probably worked up- 
ward because the ceiling price for 
dressed mutton was removed and wild 
price advances were reported at the 
eastern seaboard on dressed mutton, the 
market having advanced around $10 in 
spots within a week, 


More Lamb Feeding 


_It appears as though the number of 
lambs to be fed in the Corn Belt during 
the winter season will be larger than 
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the 1941-42 season, and this increase 
may largely offset the decrease in the 
western states. This change in the pic- 
ture was due to the unusually large 
shipments of feeder lambs into the Corn 
Belt during November, according to a 
report by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Total for all areas, however, may 
be below the record of last year. 

Lambs through public stockyards in 
November for shipment to the Corn Belt 
were 50 per cent larger than a year ago 
and the largest for the month in twenty 
years. Such shipments July through 
November were 20 per cent above a year 
ago for the eleven Corn Belt states. 
Direct in-shipments into seven Corn Belt 
states were larger than a year ago for 
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We welcome members of the American 
‘National Livestock Association to 


Colorado for the annual convention iM 


‘January 15 and 16. 


And invite inspection of our registered 
Herefords in the big National Western 
'Stock Show, January 16 to 23, and of ae 

the outstanding individuals we are put- 

‘ting through the auction, January 19. 


November, and for July through No- 
vember were nearly as large as last 
year. Combined shipments from mar- 
kets and direct were the largest on rec- 
ord for the five-month period. 

Lamb feeding will be heavier in In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas; with little change 
in Ohio and South Dakota. Illinois, 
Michigan, and Missouri show a decrease. 
The largest increases are in Nebraska 
and Kansas. The Scottsbluff area in 
Nebraska, however, may show some loss. 
Kansas is pasturing a record number 
of lambs on wheat. 

Records to the end of November into 
the principal feeding sections in Colo- 
rado point to a reduction of 25 per 











Undefeated pair of calves 
1942 summer shows, sired 
by OJR Royal Domino 10th 


CRESTONE 
COLORADO 


Me 
Me 


ALFRED COLLINS 
WALTER OLDLAND 
RALPH MURDOCK 
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O Prince Domino 7th 
WRIGHT'S 228 
YW Advance Domino 86th 


* 
COW HERD 
Perfect Domino 
O Prince Domino 


* 


We have on hand about 
10 very good coming 
two’s and 70 splendid 
spring bull calves. Come 
and see them. 


Ranch, 35 Miles South of Gillette on Oiled Highway 


A SUGGESTION! 


To the Members of 
The American National Live Stock Association 
in attendance at the Annual Meeting at DENVER: 


If Seeking BULL or BULLS, CONTACT 


JOHN CLAY AND COMPANY 


Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 


A good supply of choice bull calves and yearling bulls from the 
best herds in this intermountain territory will be found in the 
“Clay” alleys during the week of the National Western Stock 
Show, January 16 to 23. 


DORSEY & RIDLEY 


Cian eee iy. 


aie ie - = ~ iow -_ —_ 4 . 

BEFORE USING CR K AFTER USING 
is very effective in ridding your cattle of grubs, wolves, or warbles. One treatment usually is suffi- 
cient when applied at the right time (when the grubs are large enough to be noticeable). 

has been used successfully for the past three years. 

The cost per head for treating cattle is only about 10 cents, and you will find that it is worth 
many times its small cost. Cattle will gain more on the same feed and will finish quicker and bring 
a better market price when found to be free from grubs. 

It has also been used in treating PINKEYE with excellent results. Spray it directly into the eyes 
without diluting. 

“ hy your druggist or feed dealer for GRUB KILLER. If he cannot supply you, write or wire us 
rect. 

$5.00 per gallon in half-gallon, one- and two-gallon cans. 


DORSEY & RIDLEY CHEMICAL CO. 
118 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 








year ago. Idaho, Utah, and Oregon 
not feed so many lambs as a year 
but California did not show a decr 
Texas has fewer lambs in the fee 
but a materially larger number on w 
pastures, while shipments to Okla! 
wheatfields tapered off a bit. 


Any number of good to choice sl: 
ter lambs at Chicago sold at $1 
$15.50 and top rested at $15.75. § 
lambs of good to choice grade an 
ually carrying No. 1 and No, 2 
were quite numerous at $14.50 to § 
but top kinds landed at $15 to $ 
Many wooled lambs out of wheat 
tures sold at various markets at § 
to $15.25. Good to choice ye: 
wethers sold largely at $13.75 to 
and some with No. 1 pelts r 
$14.50. Good ewes sold up to $§ 
many landed at $7 to $7.75 which 
mixed in grade and carried only a 
percentage of good animals. 


Call for feeding lambs held wu 
at Omaha and Denver, where offi 
suitable for country purposes ws 
fair volume. Prices in a genera 
closed 75 cents to $1 higher and th 
son’s highest figures were placed « 
records. Some medium to good 


lambs early in the period landed 


$12.50 to $13.50 but much of th« 
buyers had to give $13.75 to $14. 
good to choice kinds, some selli 
$14.35 to $14.40. Some shearing 
were reported at $13.25 to $13.50. 
ewes went out for finishing on 
pastures at $5.50 to $6.25. 


cent, all important areas being belo 
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WOOL & HIDE TRADE 


By H. 


IDDING FOR AUSTRALIAN \ 
at public auction in Boston « 


vember 27 was brisk and practical!) 


manufacturers and dealers were 
sented. Fine wools, grading 60’ 
finer, totaling 1,018,735 pounds, s 
ceiling prices, and in practical 
cases on the first bid. Half blood 
of 58’s grade sold at prices abo 
cents under ceiling grade levels. 
wool was from the Defense Si 
Corporation and the sale was « 
warehouse conditions at New B: 


Some uncertainty in the mark: 
attributed to the awaiting of the : 
tion of new wool for civilian use { 
next six months, beginning Febri 
the pending negotiations of the 1 
ing 1941 Montevideo clip and t 
quest for a downward revision of 
of British controlled wools. A 
has been made for a larger tha 
vious release of wool for civilia 
especially for wool for worsted 
Action is expected shortly on th 
chase of Montevideo wool totaling 
40,000,000 pounds. The War Pro 
Board issued an order on Decem 
increasing the quotas of wool av 
for worsteds for civilian use ab 
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changed. This order is effective imme- 
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tely and expires July 1, 1943. 
Prices of British 


controlled wools 
y in December were reduced 6% per 
Top-makers and manufacturers 
e bought very little of this wool in 
primary markets since the increase 
t into effect, and this reduction and 
lower government insurance rate will 
prices of British controlled wool 
to the level prevailing before the 
yer cent increase. Question of how 
h of British controlled wools will be 
ioned is the cause of some uncer- 
ty. An auction scheduled to be held 
ember 10 was postponed indefinitely. 


me New Zealand and Montevideo 
red spot wools sold, and Argentina 
s to arrive had some demand. Per- 
to import wools of three-eighths 
le and finer were granted to im- 
ers but there is still some difficulty 
etting shipping space. 
verage weekly consumption of ap- 
| wool for September on a grease 
s was 17,590,000 pounds, of which 
000 pounds was domestic and 8,- 
100 pounds was foreign. Total con- 
ption of grease wools for the year 
ugh September was 702,313,000 
ids, of which 321,103,000 pounds 
of domestic origin and 381,210,000 
ds was foreign wool. These figures 
ot include pulled wools. Average 
<ly consumption of pulled wools for 
first nine months was 2,414,000 
ids, making a total of 94,143,000 
ids for the period. 
mmercial stocks of wool in the 
ed States on October 3, 1942, on a 
se basis were 605,078,184 pounds, 
josed of 287,568,837 pounds of do- 
ic wool and 317,509,347 pounds of 
ign wool. 


tequests for bids were received for 


0,000 yards of 32-ounce melton cloth 
made of 40 per cent new wool of 
lower grade than 44’s, 10 per cent 
lower than 58’s, and 50 per cent re- 
wool, and an order for 2,400,000 
ls of 21-ounce serge of wool of 58’s 
le, bids to be based on the use of 
‘r 100 per cent domestic or 50-50 
cent domestic and foreign wool. 
were to be in November 30 on 
000 yards of 14-ounce olive drab 
rt cloth based on the use of 100 per 
domestic, 100 per cent foreign or 


Wool Package 


new wool “package” has been de- 
ed to serve as a blueprint for grad- 
wool in accordance with easily 
nizable government standards. De- 
‘d by the wool division, livestock 
ch of the Agricultural Marketing 


ministration, the package is a large 
ack 


box containing six samples of 
se wool that conform to Department 
griculture specifications for grade. 
th the aid of the samples growers 
for the first time send wool to the 
that is graded exactly in accord- 


ary, 1943 


ance with these standards, thereby 
simplifying the selling procedure. 

Boston wool trade around mid-Decem- 
ber was rather dull. Some dealers arriv- 
ing toward the end of grading of wools 
purchased earlier in the West are closely 
estimating surpluses of grades. These 
graded wools found a ready outlet close 
to ceiling prices. 

A few carlots of medium fleece wools 
sold represented cleaning up of lots by 
country dealers, and in most cases con- 
tained a fair percentage of reject wool. 

Ohio mixed three-eighths and quarter 
blood wool sold at 53 cents, in the 
grease, for clear wool and 45 cents for 
rejects. Average Missouri mixed me- 
dium went at 52% cents for clear and 
45 cents for rejects. Some fine wool 
from Iowa made 41% cents. 

Some bright wools shrinking 44 per 
cent went at 53% cents and semi-bright 
quarter blood shrinking 49 per cent at 
48% cents. Michigan clothing wools 
sold at $1.10, clean basis, for fine and 
$1.05 for half blood. Some three-eighths 
blood wool sold at $1 to $1.02. 

Graded fine staple territory wool 
landed at 46 cents, grease basis, for wool 
shrinking 61 to 62 per cent. Some 
graded fine staple Montana wool with 
54 to 55 per cent shrinkage made 54 to 
5544 cents, delivered. Graded three- 
eighths blood on a clean basis scored 
$1.03. 


Sales of average staple twelve-month 
Texas wool containing a little spear 
grass sold at 43 cents, grease basis, de- 
livered at the mills. Sales earlier of over 
500,000 pounds of defective twelve- 
month wool were made in Texas at 42 
to 45 cents. This figures $1.10 to $1.12, 
clean basis, delivered at Boston. Good 
staple twelve-month wools were quoted 
at $1.18 to $1.20. Some scoured and 
carbonized fall wools were sold at $1.10. 
Good staple twelve-month wool brought 
49 cents on a grease basis in the country. 


Demand for mohair continued good 
and much country buying was done at 
firm prices for adult and slightly higher 
prices on yearling and kid. Sorted mo- 
hair sold to mills at steady levels. 
Dealers were purchasing mohair in an- 
ticipation of wider demand when mills 
use up stocks of rayon bought for blend- 
ing with wool when use of mohair was 
restricted. Purchases of mohair were re- 
ported in Texas, New Mexico, and in a 
limited way in Oregon. Kid hair is well 
bought up in Texas and remaining lots 
are held at considerably higher prices. 
Good Texas adult hair made 46 cents, 
yearling 52 cents, and kid hair 60 to 65 
cents. 


Hide Trade Listless 


Outside packers allocated hides against 
permits but big packers reported little 
business. Hides covered by November 
allocations were around 15 to 20 per 
cent under October totals. Trading was 
of little consequence and the market was 
practically nominal. Heavy and light 
native cow and steer hides were quoted 
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COWBOY PANTS 












Shrunk! 

Y 11% oz. Cowboy 
Denim! 

Y Branded Cow- 

Hide Label! 


Y Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Y Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


Copyright 1942 


The H. D. Lee Merc. Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City ,Mo. Minneapolis, 
Minn. South Bend, Ind. 

Trenton, N. J. 


Learn About the Three 
Kinds of SHORTHORNS 


iii 


1“FarmtheDual Way.” / 
A practical illustrated 4 7». 
booklet. Will help you j “a 
make more money on / ~ 
your farm with easy“ 
fleshed, high-producing 
Milking Shor thorn cows. 2 


2 “Polled Shorthorns.” 
Complete. Fully illustrat- 
ed. Tells all about this 
great hornless beef breed 
and where to buy foun- 
dation stock. 


3 “Farm Security with 
Shorthorns.” Cram-full of 
educational facts and pic- 
tures on what Shorthorns can do for you and 
why they are the Universal Breed. 


Tell us which you want—we'll do the rest 


ATT TAIL RGaee Goer tin 


Dept. 00 Union Stock Yards Chicago, Illinois 


<a, 












AS , GL ates ~S5tEA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00. tpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. “<i! Blutts 


lowa 
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1950 Curtis Denver, Colo. | 


The Producer Is Our Endorsement 








TRAININ 


for Drofit 


New book justoffthepress | 
... packed full of valuable 
information from great 
ranches. 

Gives photos and sug- 
gestions that will help 
you train horses for more ; 
useful work under saddle |; 

greater riding pleasure |” 

bigger profits in serv- 
ice or when you sell. 


228 a 4 
Market for properly trained LATEST BOOKON 











a ES, 


horses is expanding. This book 

will help make yours more THE BREAKING, 
marketable. Not theoretical, TRAINING AND 
but based on actual ranch ex- 

periences. Worth many times HANDLING OF 


its cost. For your co send 
“a as RIDING HORSES 


HORSE AND MULE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WAYNE DINSMORE, SECRETARY 


407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


R. V. BROADHURST 


Private Investigator 


10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Livestock Specialist 


424 Front Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 
747-3663 


Will go anywhere 





VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 


Range Forage Consultant 
1967 Marengo Ave. S. Pasadena, Cal. | 


PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: Cover, | 
C. J. Belden, Pitchfork, Wyo.; pages 7 
and 8, Denver scenes, Denver Convention 
Bureau; page 8, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard, U. S. D. A. photo; page 
12, Army Air Corps photo; page 36, 
chart, Agricultural News Service. 
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at 15% cents, branded steer and cow 
14% cents, and native bull 12 cents. 
These quotations were on the same level 
as a year ago. Packer kipskins went at 
20 cents and packer calfskins at 27 
cents. 

Country hide trade was rather list- 
less, and supplies were not liberal. Prices 
were called about steady. Native hides, 
all weights, as well as extremes, 28 to 
43 pounds, were placed at 15 cents, with 
branded offerings 14 cents and bulls 10 
to 10% cents. 

Cattle hides, and goat, kid, calf, and 
kipskins used in the manufacture of gar- 
ment leather have been restricted to 
military and lend-lease products. The 
order is not expected to affect the sup- 
ply of civilian garment leather to any 
great extent, because civilian garments 
are made chiefly from sheep and lamb 
skins, which are not restricted. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
MORE PRODUCTION 


By JAMES E. POOLE 


OOD ADMINISTRATOR WICKARD 

is the greatest optimist of all time, 
excelling the man who looked into a 
dark room and saw a light where none 
existed. His announced goals are an in- 
crease to 107 per cent of the 1942 mar- 
ketings in bovine products and an in- 
crease to 127 per cent in pork produc- 
tion, not to speak of an increase to 136 
per cent in lard. 

He may get increased cattle slaugh- 
ter but at the expense of decimated 
dairy herds, already in progress, creat- 
ing such serious concern in official cir- 
cles that emissaries of the federal Farm 
Security Administration were dispatched 
to Wisconsin on a mission designed to 
avert slaughter of discarded cows neces- 
sitated by scarcity of farm labor, the 
idea being to salvage the throwouts by 
selling them to those able to give them 
a home; in other words, to keep bossy 
in the: barnyard instead of hiking to the 
shambles. 

The pork production proposition is 
radically different from that of beef, 
as Secretary Wickard pulled an ace 
out of his sleeve in the shape of a 


guarantee of $13.25, Chicago basis, 
which put growers in easy circum- 


stances, restored confidence, and checked 
liquidation. Not only has the cattle 
feeder no assurance of such security, but 
constant pounding of his market has 
put him into liquidating mood. On the 
$13.25 basis, hogs may be _ profitably 
carried to the 250-pound stage, or 
heavier, but beef-makers with high-cost 
stockers on their hands see nothing but 
lower and still lower prices. 

Right now cattle buyers, in response 
to admonition from the front office to 
“get ’em down,” take to the alleys each 
morning intent on doing just that, re- 
alizing that failure means a dance ‘on 
the carpet.” This has developed a con- 
dition where they haggle until sundown 


over the price of a load of bullocks jn 
the $16 to $17 price bracket but grab 
a drove selling anywhere from $12 to 
$14 before thinking of breakfast. The 50 
cents to $1 per cwt. crash early in De- 
cember, for which the country was in a 
measure responsible by overloading the 
decks on the first Monday of the month, 
gave the buying side an opening. As 
usual, supply was curtailed, but the 
damage had been done. The market re- 
sponded feebly on lighter receipts, al- 
though killers protested volubly that 
beef price ceilings made previous values 
of finished cattle impossible if they were 
to break even. Semi-panicky feeders 
have been with difficulty restrained from 
dumping merely warmed-up steers into 
the market hopper. As it is, thousands 
have been jettisoned—a tragic waste of 
raw material. 


Ceiling resentment in the case of beef 
is audible. That there will be no ceilin; 
on live animals is admitted. The dep 
ment reached the logical conclusion that 
they could not be handled. But the dif 
ference between meat and livestock ceil- 
ings is merely the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee, as the Eng- 
lish say. Insistence on beef price ceiling 
enforcement has confused the trade to 
the point of exasperation and un- 
doubtedly will prematurely convert into 
bank deposits an inestimable number of 
cattle that would otherwise have been 
carried along another 100 days to make 
200 pounds additional beef which is 
needed in the worst way under present 
scarcity conditions. Thus the price ceil- 
ing orgie is defeating goal attainment. 
Monkeying with a drove of steers 
through the inclement season on a rising 
feed market with increasing labor scar- 
city is not an enjoyable experience. ‘The 
alternative is to send the bovine prop- 
erty to town and take life easier if not 
easy. The swivel-chair boys have scant 
conception of the labor or expense inci 
dent to grooming a bunch of st 
while the mercury is hugging the 


Certain chain markets, without proc- 
essing facilities, ran up against a 
table brick wall when the meat scarcity 
bogey man bobbed up. These dealers 
have for many years been the packers’ 
bete notir, dictating wholesale prices. On 
an amply supplied market they had the 
last word, operating in cahoots and 
forcing the aforesaid processors to sup- 
ply them on a minus profit basis. |’roc- 
essors are now so loaded with Uncle 
Sam/’s business that, when a chain siore 
buyer prowls around their premises, 
they politely but firmly request him t 
hike to that bourne Bob Ingerso!! s0 
strenuously denied the existence of. 
Several of these chains have dumped 
their ornate meat vending furniture into 
the alley. Those who took time by the 
forelock and bought a bankrupt packing 
concern are able to go along. One 0 
the largest chains in the Middle Y est 
adopted this policy several years 4° 
and is getting its money back in this 
emergency. 

“Meat handling is a nuisance hn 
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said one chain operator. 
paying union wages to 


“IT have quit 
salesmen to 
women who 
annot understand why, with record 
meat production, rationing is necessary. 


They insist that they are being robbed.” 


That the two and one-half pound per 
person allowance of meat is merely in- 
sertion of the thin end of the wedge is 

popular hunch, but it will do as a 
tarter to break the public in with. Then 

can be reduced without starting a 
ation-wide row. Sections of the coun- 
ry where growing livestock is not a 

ymmercial industry are already experi- 
neing the pangs of meat hunger, if that 

‘rm is warranted. Particularly along 
oth seaboards is the shortage protest 
equiring stentorian pitch. But, when 

exas joins the anvil chorus, surprise 

warranted. A California survey dis- 
loses but one and one-eighth pounds per 
pita in sight. Oregon would meat riot 
an outbreak would get them anywhere. 
ven Chicago is seeing red on the sub- 
et. At the Atlantic seaboard fresh 
ipplies of western dressed meats dis- 
ypear before daybreak, practically all 
sold before they arrive, and meager 
eal supplies of livestock are at the 
inishing stage. 

This should teach easterners a lesson. 
Whence their daily meat supply came 

ver worried them. When the 1937 beef 
strike broke out in New York kosher 

rcles, western packers were denounced 

“robber barons,” comparable to Teddy 
Roosevelt’s historic “malefactors of 
eat wealth.” Gotham journals depicted 
mm Belt feeders as economic cor- 
rants deliberately conspiring to 
tarve the eastern population. One star 
reporter planed to Omaha, spent half 

day at the stockyards there, and, as 
ignorant of the livestock industry as 
when he was at kindergarten, filled the 

mt page of a Gotham paper with men- 

‘ity. He had imitators, but none were 

ial to the feat of crediting a 1,000- 
pound steer with putting $500 profit in 

owner’s pocket, or packers with 50 
cent profit on their turnover, hold- 
beef in coolers to force consumers 
come across. Turn a star correspon- 
dent loose and he will grind out spec- 
tacular copy, always at the expense of 
credibility unless he is conversant with 
his subject. A B.A. degree guy, de- 
bing Barney Heide’s fat stock show 
not many years since, went into verbal 
pyrotechnics over the “long-horned 

led Angus steers.” But the 1937 
beef strike was not a wrong; rather a 
calamity. 


s 


Meat Popular Subject 


Juoting the Scotch bard, Robert 


Burns: 


Some hae meat and canna eat 
And some wad eat that want it; 
jut we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit.” 


Housewives of this day and genera- 
tion are in much the same mood, but 
they cannot get it, at least not in the 
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quantity to which they have been ac- 
customed. Meat is currently the pop- 
ular subject of conversation wherever 
two or more of the fair sex gather for 
social intercourse. They chase a clew 
with all the vigor of a colored brother 
on a coon hunt on getting a tip where a 
package is available. Retailers nat- 
urally put regular customers on a pre- 
ferred list. The woman with a charge 
account at the market enjoys priority. 
Strangers are curtly informed that “we 
are out,” whereupon they resume the 
unending search. Of what earthly use 
is a ration card when the retailer’s 
cooler is bare? 


That hoary gag regarding meat con- 
sumers’ aversion to coarse cuts of beef 
has been exhumed, “special” magazine 
and newspaper writers dallying with it. 
The purported source is the packer’s 
association office at Chicago, which 
sounds phony. Possibly they have dug 
it out of some ancient packer literature. 
The theme is as mildewed as the duet 
between the two Carolina governors; 
it goes back in fact to a remote period 
in history. When Noah docked the Ark 
he repaired to the Ararat market, asked 
for a porterhouse steak, and was 
abruptly told, “We are out; everybody 
wants that.” Marcus Aurelius, the Ro- 
man emperor, tells in his memoirs of a 
similar experience at the forum, where 
the patricians edged him out, grabbed 
all the choice cuts in sight, leaving him 
nothing but a brisket. Henry the Eighth 
sent several marketmen to the London 
tower to have their heads snipped off, 
because his admonition to keep a rib 
roast for him was disregarded. And now 
after a lapse of years the yarn bobs 
up again with the rhythmic flow of 
goose grease. The same was in evidence 
during the 1937 beef shortage period 
that culminated in a nation-wide con- 
sumers’ strike, forgotten now, as human 
memory is proverbially short, except 
when it nurses a grudge. 


As a matter of fact, the average 
housekeeper hikes to a market, not with 
her mind centered on porterhouse or 
ribs, but on chuck or roundsteak, bris- 
ket, plate, rump roast, or, perchance, a 
steak. These so-called coarse cuts were 
never in such demand as right now, 
when women are counting their pennies, 
although the literary gents are working 
up propaganda calculated to create an 
impression that they are intent on 
throwing their money to the little birds. 

Edible offal, not included in the meat 
rationing scheme, is getting a play. 
This term includes edible portions of the 
viscera, such as hearts, lungs, livers, 
kidneys, and anything else susceptible to 
culinary artistry. If anything is cheap, 
this product is, and thrifty housewives 
are taking advantage of an opportunity 
to secure the makings of budget-bal- 
ancing meals. Tails, porcine and bovine, 
are also in request. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they are frozen by the ton 
or go to the soup factory. What becomes 
of 275,000,000 pounds of “pig’s feet” 
has always been a mystery. This por- 





LOW-COST 
CREDIT 


for Cattlemen 


@ Do you need low-cost credit to 
buy feed and replacements, for 
operating expenses .. . to do your 
part in expanding the nation’s vital 
food supply? 


If so, discuss your problem with an 
experienced field representative of 
Bank of America. 


Or you may apply at any branch 
of Bank of America ... or at 
the Livestock Loan Department, 
25 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 28YSV82 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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tion of the anatomy is in demand at 
present and scarce as _ hen’s_ teeth. 
Packers put feet up in various mer- 
chantable forms, glassed and soused in 
tierces. Glassing necessitates boning 
when feet become a delicacy. Hind feet 
of sows and heavy barrows go to the 
tank. Every portion of the head of 
either species is worked up into pre- 
served meats and sausage. Snouts sell 
fresh for boiling in company with sauer- 
kraut when that decoction is available, 
which it is not at present, owing to 
searcity of cans. It is an old saying 
that packers waste nothing but the por- 
cine squeal. Consumers do the squealing 
under existing conditions. 


Corned beef, or “Irish turkey,” as it 
is known in market parlance, is another 
popular but difficult to secure product. 
Most of it is cured coarse cuts. 


If beef is plentiful and plates, bris- 
kets, and rumps do not move readily, 
processors throw them into the pickle 
barrel for preservation against a time 
of scarcity. Now these coarse cuts go 
over the retailer’s counter with the 
same celerity as a plate of hot biscuits 
disappears before the breakfast on- 
slaught of an able-bodied hired man. 
Imports of South American canned 
corned beef, restricted by submarine ac- 
tivity, have put that article out of cir- 
culation. Stocks on grocery store shelves 
disappeared overnight when housewives, 
alarmed over increasing scarcity of 
fresh meats, indulged in a buying rush. 


If the AAA is not on the skids, at 
least it is slipping. A tirade by Ed 
O’Neal, big chief of the Farm Bureau, 
at overstuffed federal bureaucracy, 
coupled with a demand for a cut in ex- 
penditure, while not mentioning the 
aforesaid AAA, was a direct shot at 
that superfluous organization. This talk 
followed collapse of the WPA, which 
has long since ceased to possess utility, 
if it ever possessed any. Factually it 
was a vote-courting expedition that 
proved to be a veritable rathole for 
Uncle Sam’s millions, much of which 
was squandered in leaf raking. The 
AAA is not in a mood to take its inev- 
itable congee gracefully or without a 
fight. The soft jobs it affords are prize 
political packages, but that it is on its 
way out will not be seriously disputed. 
It has been a veritable “Old Man of the 
Sea” on the backs of county advisers 
and local farm bureaus for years, the 
advisory fraternity doing most of the 
work while the AAA chaps rode high- 
ways and byways burning gas and liv- 
ing the life of Riley. But all good 
things are ephemeral, which nobody will 
deny. 


At this writing, the entire livestock 
industry is reveling in turmoil, for 
which there is scant precedent. Leon 
Henderson is a veritable Jeremiah, con- 
stantly reiterating his lugubrious pre- 
diction that “You people don’t know 
nothing yet,” and promising more price 
ceilings, more stringent meat rationing, 
and a hell of a time generally. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND STOCK REPORT 


tED ON WESTERN RANGES CON- 

tinued good east of the main range 
but was only fair to good in the Far 
West and cattle and sheep were in good 
condition to enter the winter, according 
to report of Denver livestock office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Condition of range feed was generally 
good east of the Rocky Mountains, with 
generally ample feed along the eastern 
slope, the Great Plains, and in the South- 
west. West of the main range late rains 
and snow improved grazing conditions 
but feed was short. Winter ranges had 
good to very good feed, with little snow 
covering in Montana, the Dakotas, and 
eastern Wyoming. Winter range feed 
was good in Nebraska, Kansas, eastern 
Colorado, Oklahoma, eastern New Mex- 
ico, and most of Texas. Wheat pastures 
were very good in western Kansas, east- 
ern Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and east- 
ern New Mexico. 

The sections east of the Rockies had 
ample hay, feed grains, and other feeds. 
West of the Divide, range feed was fair 
to good in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, western Wyoming, west- 
ern Colorado, and the southwestern and 
northwestern sections of New Mexico. 
Arizona had short range feed. California 
had above average range feed, with new 
feed well started. Hay supplies were 
not too plentiful in Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, and Nevada, but feed 
grains were in ample supply. Reported 
condition of range feed showed a slight 
seasonal decline east of the main range 
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and a slight improvement in the Fa 
West. Range feed conditions east of th 
Rockies were slightly below the ver 
high of a year ago but otherwise th 
best in several years. In the Far Wes 
range feed was considerably below th 
high condition of a year ago. 

Condition of range feed on Decembe¢ 
1, 1942, was 84 per cent, compared wit 
85 per cent last month, 88 per cent 
year ago, and 76 per cent for the te 
year average. 

Cattle and calves were generally 
good condition to go into the winter se: 
son, with only a few thin animals 
local areas dry the past fall. Mark« 
ings of cattle and calves continued fair 
heavy, with the November run excee: 
ing that of a year ago. The heavie 
marketings continued from Kansa 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and At 
zona. There has been some selling d\ 
to labor, but no heavy liquidation. 

Sheep and lambs continued in go 
condition, with ewe bands in general 
good flesh to go into the winter. Wint 
sheep ranges had a good supply of fe 
in Montana, eastern Wyoming, the Da- 
kotas, eastern Colorado, and New Me 
ico. Winter ranges had fair to good 
feed in Washington, Oregon, Idal 
Utah, Nevada, western Wyoming, and 
western Colorado. Feed conditions and 
late prospects were good in Texas. Ear!) 
lamb crop prospects were favorable in 
California and Arizona. Lambs in feed- 
lots and on pastures and field feed 
made good gains. The November move- 
ment of sheep and lambs from the W: 
was heavier than in November, 194! 
with a continued heavy movement of 
ewes to market. 
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Food prices are up some, of course. They’ve had to go up, because the cos: of 
production and distribution has increased materially during the past couple of ye ‘rs. 
But the cost of food prices has not increased in the same proportion as wages ind 
other income of non-farmers. This is borne out by the chart above, prepare® by 
Agricultural News Service, from figures supplied by the Bureau of Agricult ral 
Economics. It shows that the average American family today is spending a smaller 


percentage of its total income for food than it has in more than twenty-five y: 


“— 
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COMMERCIAL AMMUNITION 


Necessary supplies of the popular 
sizes of ammunition will be available 
o ranchers for most of their needs, 
vccording to a WPB official who recently 
net with representatives of the live- 
stock, sportsmen, police, and other 
groups at the Morey Mercantile Com- 
sany in Denver, Colorado. Under WPB’s 
lan, which should be in operation with- 
n the next ninety days, the ammunition 
vould be allocated to dealers, who in 
irn would sell to the user on a county 
itioning basis. It is expected that the 
yunty agent will be the rationing au- 
hority. The action came as the result 
f negotiations carried on by various 
livestock organizations, sportsmen’s 
eroups, wild life services, and other 
rencies. Police, OCD officials, and oth- 
ers will get ammunition on a similar 
mited basis. 


‘EAT MOVIE 
SHOWN TO 5,000,000 


“Meat and Romance,” a film produced 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board a year and a half ago, has been 

wn to more than 35,000 audiences, 
according to the Meat Board. The film 
presents information on buying, cooking, 
carving, and the nutritive value of meat, 

in technicolor, and gives its story 
woven around a typical movie plot. The 
film is ranked by teachers, home econo- 
mists, and other educators as one of the 
finest educational films ever produced. 
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QUIT YOUR SKIDDING 


When you drive this winter, can you 
really stop in as short a distance as you 
think? According to National Safety 
Council tests, the braking distance at 
20 miles per hour on dry concrete is 21 
feet; on wet concrete, 26 feet; on packed 
snow without chains, 69 feet; on the 
same surface with chains on rear wheels, 
4() feet; on glare ice without chains or 
sand, 169 feet; with chains on rear 
wheels, 88 feet; and with sand on ice, 
86 feet. 


BREEDING BOOKLET 


Beef Cattle for Breeding Purposes, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1916, Department of 
Agriculture, offers suggestions as a 
guide in selecting, breeding, feeding, and 
managing beef calves, yearlings, and 
mature stock. The 18-page illustrated 
bulletin is for sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 5 cents. 


COATS FOR SHEEP 


Should a sheep owner put coats on his 
she ep when they go on the range? The 
University of Wyoming wool depart- 
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Greetings— 


To the officials, delegates, and members of the 
American National Live Stock Association in your com- 
ing forty-sixth annual convention we extend greetings 


and best wishes for the New Year. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


160 North LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Prevent Abortion Losses 


By vaccinating your calves 4 to 8 months old 
With ANCHOR Abortion Vaccine 


Price per 5 cc. dose 


Blackleg Bacterin (5 cc. dose) 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin (5 cc. dose) 
Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum... ..c-cccccccecceccsvececocereccseceecceeese 1.80 per 100 cc. 
Mixed Bacterin Bovine, Formula No. 1 (SCC. GOSe@) -.-.-.-..-.ecsesceccceccesesenensneeeees 06 per dose 
(This new product has incorporated in it some of the organisms 
formerly contained in the pink eye and pulmonary bacterins) 
Coli-Enteritidis Bacterin 
(To be used for treatment and prevention of calf scours) 
One 10 cc. syringe and two needles 


_FREE BOOK: Send for a copy of our “Vaccination 
Simplified” booklet, also latest price list on all products. 


Order from nearest ANCHOR dealer 
If your local drug store does not handle ANCHOR products, write us 


Anchor Serum Company 


SO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
W. J. KENNEDY, Vice-President and Sales Manager 
The World’s Largest Anti-Hog-Cholera and Animal Vaccine Plant 


PRINTING 
PLATES 
FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Engraving Co. 


1803 BROADWAY 
DENVER 


Day and Night 
Service 
















































“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
a to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 


haus, owner. 


WANTED: Used Western Stock Saddles, any 
make or condition. We pay cash. Write full 
description as to size, condition, age and lowest 
cash price. NEWELL'S SADDLE SHOP, 1627 
South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—the year ‘round—top-quality prize- 
winning but practical Registered Hereford buil 
calves at reasonable prices. CBQ RANCH, P. 0 
Box 1786, Fresno, Calif. Ranch located on Gen- 
eral Grant National Highway, 180, east of 
Fresno. It's signed. 





RANCHBS, 
change, or lease, 
Arizona, Wyoming, 


large or small, for sale, ex- 
in Texas, New Mexico, 
Montana, California, 


Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 















L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 









Got aHobby? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today 
PER YEAR 


1.00 American Cattle Producer 

-50 Pacific Poultryman 

1.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 

1.00 Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Fane 
1.00 American Rabbit Journal 

1.00 American Fur Breeder 

1.50 American Pigeon Journal 

1.50 Pigeon News 

1.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

1.00 Amer. Hampshire (hog) Herdsman 
1.00 Sheep Breeder 

1.00 The Sheepman 

-50 Southern California Rancher 
1.00 American Bee Journal 

1.00 Beekeepers Item 

1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

-50 National Live Stock Producer 
-50 Florida Poultryman and Stockman 
1.00 Florida Cattleman and Dairyman 
2.00 New Agriculture (sugar beets) 
1.00 Texas Livestock Journal 
1.00 The Country Book, quarterly 
1.00 The Eastern Breeder (8 months) 
2.00 Goat World 

-50 Fletcher’s Farming 
1.00 Bantam Magazine 
1.00 Organic Farming 
1.00 The Cattleman 
1.50 The Soybean Digest 
1.00 Small Stock (rabbits, cavies) 
1.00 Eastern Fruit Grower 

-15 American Farm Youth 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
mig ge ag by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 
LA GRANGE, ILL 
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1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oester- 











ment has been experimenting with this 
debated matter. Some of the results are, 
according to Dr. Robert H. Burns, head 
of the wool department at Wyoming: 
about half a pound more wool a year 
from coated sheep, some increase in 
lambing, decrease in death loss and feed 
consumption. But he is not saying yet 
that the cost of the coats is made up 
from results. It may or may not be. In 
July, 1941, some 343 ewes which be- 
longed to the Flag Ranch were dressed 
in new coats at about $1 each. Other 
ewes were left uncoated. After eleven 
months, the coated ewes had half an inch 
more fleece. The clean fleece weight 
was in their favor by .51 of a pound. 
But 115 coats had been lost on buck 
brush, barbed wire, and snags. It would 
appear that increase in clean wool would 
pay for sheep coats if the coats might 
be used for two years. Coats would last 
two years if wearers did not subject 
them to the kind of wear that they do. 


BAI REPORT 


The annual report of Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, states that the drive against 
bovine tuberculosis is in the mopping 
up stage, eradication of cattle fever 
ticks is more than 99 per cent complete, 
and the campaign against Bang’s dis- 
ease of cattle is making excellent prog- 
ress. According to the report, super- 
vision of shipments of animals interstate 
involved examination by inspectors of 
approximately 20.000,000 cattle, 22,000,- 
000 sheep, and 29,000,000 hogs during 
the past fiscal year. Of interest to 
patrons of frozen food lockers are the 
meat studies by the bureau designed to 
prevent spoilage, which showed that 
beef loins, wrapped to exclude air and 
kept forty-eight weeks at 0 degrees F., 
were still a desirable food, but a tem- 
perature of 15 degrees F. was less sat- 
isfactory for keeping meat so long a 
time. 


MORE MEAT NOW 
FEDERALLY INSPECTED 


Proportion of federally inspected meat 
will rise well above 75 per cent as com- 
pared with approximately 66 per cent 
in the past, Dr. O. W. Scher, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, said before 
a meeting of the United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association in Chicago. 
Legislation on June 10 authorized the 
extension of federal meat inspection, 
heretofore conducted only in establish- 
ments doing an interstate or foreign 
business, to those engaged in strictly 
intrastate business. Records of federal 
inspection, Dr. Scher pointed out, show 
that about 86,000,000 food animals were 
slaughtered during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942, as compared with 
a normal slaughter of about 70,000,000 
animals. The inspected kill undoubtedly 
will reach a much higher total for the 
present ‘fiscal year, due laregly to the 
increased production of hogs. 










































































































CHICAGO SHOW 


More than 6,000 farm animals from 
nineteen states and Canada competed 
for prizes at the Chicago Market Fa‘ 
Stock and Carlot Show—an exhibition tc 
substitute until the International can b« 
held again. Among the bovines, a 1,135. 
pound Hereford, TO Masterpiece, entere: 
by T. Richard Lacey, Kansas, Illinois 
won the grand championship for priz 
steers at the show. It sold at $1. Th 
champion carlot of fat steers sold a 
$20.50 per cwt. These were Hereford: 
The champion Shorthorns sold at $1° 
and top Angus brought $18. Most sale 
in the carlot divisions were from $17 t 
$17.25. The bulk of show carlots of fa 
lambs made $16.50 to $17.50. The gran 
champion Southdowns made $20.25. 


CATTLE TAIL TIPS 


According to the “Chemurgic Digest 
cattle tail tips “are going to war” : 
hair in army mattresses. Restriction « 
the sale and delivery of cattle tail hai 
except to the armed forces, has bee 
announced by WPB. Because of it 
springiness and low susceptibility 
moisture, the hair is ideal for paddin 
material. In peacetime it was us¢e 
largely in carpet sweepers and ha 
brushes, after the cows no longer neede:! 
it to swat flies. Only about eight inch 
of a cow’s tail is used. At Fort Wort 
Texas, alone nearly 150 tons of catt 
tail hair are marketed yearly. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


MORE DOLLARS PER HEAD 


We have had a very good demand for 
calves all fall and the calf crop this ye: 
is practically sold out and delivered. Th: 
ranches received more dollars per he 
for calves this year than they have 
a good many years, and all seem to 
well pleased with the prices received. 
started to snow here on December 5 a1 
through the sixth, and when it stopp 
snowing it had measured a foot, whi 
was the heaviest snow in this vicinity 
twenty years. It put lots of moisture 
the ground, and ranges and crop con 
tions are in very good shape.— Don 
MARTIN, Baylor County, Texas. 


USUAL NUMBER ON FEED 


Ranges here are in good conditi 
Recent snows have been very benefic 
and weather conditions ideal. Farmé¢ 
in the Pecos Valley have about t'e 
usual number of lambs and caives 1 
feed.i—F RED CrROOM, Chaves County, 
N. M. 


SNOWBOUND 


We are snowbound in the heavi 
snow in years. All county roads 
closed. We had to commence feeding © ¢ 
month earlier than in past years. - 
FRED MAGIN, Lincoln County, Wash. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION 
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Congratulations on a job well done! 


We are proud to have had an oppor- 
3 tunity to work with you in providing es- 
| sential meat food products to our men 
| in the Armed Forces, our Allies, and our 
civilian population. 


CHICAGO, sitenndiiiamall CEDAR RAPIDS, 
KANSAS CITY, OKLAHOMA CITY, | WILSON & Co.| OMAHA, ALBERT LEA, 


LOS ANGELES \"/ \"/ NEW YORK 








LET’S WORK TOGETHER FOR VICTORY IN 1943 


YOUR HERITAGE 


Your forefathers founded and 
passed on to you a rich heritage in the 
system of open, competitive central 
markets for livestock. These are truly 
American institutions which you are 
under obligation to preserve and make 
strong for those who in turn will follow 
you. 


Any producer, large or small, and 
any buyer, no matter what his needs, 
has an equal right on equal terms to the 
services and benefits of these public 
market places. This is the American 
way, the choice of a free people. 


For over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the Chicago Union Stock Yards 
has been the symbol of equal oppor- 
tunity for the sellers and for the buyers 
of all grades and classes of livestock. 
You profit now while assuring security 
in the future when you 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 








